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Authors at Home* 
Miss Mary E. Witxins at Ranpotpu, Mass. 


Tere is a curious delusion current about Miss Wilkins, 
which undoubtedly grows out of the determination of most 
people to make all writers as much as possible like their 
books. I have heard people, who really knew better, insist 
that Miss Wilkins must be a countrified little person, look- 
ing and acting as if she had just stepped out of her own 
stories. This notion may claim to derive some color, per- 
haps, from the fact that she lives in the village where she 
was born, and in an old house of vernacular New England 
architecture, with its side toward the road and its front 
door in the middle of this side, with a north parlor and a 


*New Series. Dr. C.C. Abbott, 18 Dec. 1897. F. Marion Crawford, Jan. 15. Dr. 
§, Weir Mitchell, Feb. 19, 


south parlor, and a flower-garden in front of the house. 
There is not much more to sustain the delusion. Miss Wil- 
kins’s tastes are only slightly rustic. It is a long time since 
Randolph, which is not so far out of Boston as the northern 
boundary of Greater New York is from the Battery, ceased 
to be a real New England village. It is now a mixture of 
the suburb and the ‘‘ shoe town ”—both of which are very 
foreign to the thing which Miss Wilkins likes to describe, 
but does not affect in her life at all. Most of the faces you 
see in the streets of Randolph now are those of the blessed 
Irish ; they swarm at the railroad station and give the life 
about the stores and the post-office its characteristic color. 

Miss Wilkins’s heredity is not rural even, though it is in- 
tensely New England—which is only another way of saying 
that her race is perfectly unmixed English. Her father came 
out of Salem, where his people had always lived ; and 
Salem, you know, used to be almost metropolitan in 
New England. He was descended from old Bray Wilkins, 
witch-inquisitor and prominent Puritan generally of the old 
time. Miss Wilkins’s father (who, like her mother, died in 
middle life) had, as nearly as I can make out, nothing of 
the countryman in‘him at all ;*and the Puritanism seemed 
to survive in him, as it does in thousands of other Yankees 
of the finer and unsordid type, merely in a sort of exagger- 
ated nervousness, conscientiousness and general unworldli- 
ness. He was an architect of the old kind, trained in the 
building trades rather than in the schools; and he varied 
this, his true occupation, with a little unsuccessful store- 
keeping up at Brattleboro. Miss Wilkins’s mother’s people 
were of the Holbrooks of Holbrook—fine ‘‘ genteel” 
people of the old sort. The sun-bonneted Jane Field kind 
of women are not in her ancestral line at all—unless it bein 
some of her great-grandmothers. 

But this is not a study of Miss Wilkins’s heredity (though 
I own I should like to make such a study). She regards 
herself as a come-outer from her line, and says she ‘‘ never 
liked the things she was brought up on.” As I said, she 
does live in a real, old, village house, on the long, straight 
main street in the most old-fashioned part of Randolph, 
Which street alone is straight and severe enough to inspire 
one born and resident in it with stories of hard unbend- 
ing wills. But her rooms in the house do not much more 
than suggest the old time. She has an old brick kitchen- 
fireplace, with the iron door of the bean-oven in plain view 
in the chimney, to be sure, but the piled-up logs on the 
andirons gather a certain amount of dust while a steam 
radiator keeps the room quite warm enough. The beauti- 
ful old bellows that hang by the fireplace look obsolete and 
futile in the unwelcome glare of this gilded radiator—which 
is there not because Miss Wilkins likes radiators, but be- 
cause the ancient means of heating the house became quite 
inadequate. 

On the high mantel-shelf in the chimney are Scott’s 
novels, and not another book! I asked Miss Wilkins why 
she kept them there, and she said it was partly because they 
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MISs WILKINS AT SIXTEEN 


filled out the middle of the shelf nicely and partly because 
she liked to read them often. And she does read Scott not 
a little, and also Dickens and Thackeray—much to the sor- 
row of my friend (and hers) | Hamlin Garland, who thinks 
Miss Wilkins wastes too much of her extraordinary gift for 
realism by persisting in writing and thinking ideally. 

However, Miss Wilkins has lots of other books besides 
the Waverley novels. Many of them are such accidental 
drift as most of us possess ; but she has some queer and 
ancient volumes tucked away in odd corners. One of them 
that I saw the other day was an old memoir of a marvelous 
child belonging to one of the families that Miss Wilkins is 
descended from—a girl who lived a life of wonderful Christ- 
ian grace, meditating much, nevertheless, on her sins, and 
exhorting all about her to holy works, and died a long time 
ago at the age of six, in the odor of a fully grown-up 
sanctity. Perhaps it will do no harm if I betray the fact that 
this child will figure in a minor way in a short story which 
will soon appear. 

If Miss Wilkins reads Scott, she also reads Hardy, Tolstoi 
and even Dostoievsky. She said to me of ‘‘ Dostoievsky’s 
«<Crime and Punishment” :—‘‘I am at odds with the whole 
thing, but it is a wonderful book. He writes with more 
concentrated force than Tolstoi. This book seemed to me 
like one of my own nightmares, and told on my nerves. It 
belongs to the Laocoén school of literature.” So too, she 
thinks, does ‘‘ Jude, the Obscure.” No one feels more than 
she the power of such a book as the latter, but she is not 
inspired to write in the same way. 

The ancient kitchen which is Miss Wilkins’s sitting-room 
is not also her writing-room. Though it is nicely retired, 
and out of the noise of the exceedingly quiet household in 
which she has her home, its window commands a view of 
nothing but the side of the adjoining house, which affords 
but slight inspiration. She writes up-stairs, in a room that 
lodks off eastwardly over the street and its electric cars to 
the low coast hills and’woods in the distance. Another in- 
congraity i is to be observed here : Miss Wilkins has a type- 
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writer! The machine is a new arrival, and an experiment, 
in some sense forced upon her by the bad blunders which 
compositors are continually making in her thoroughly pict- 
uresque and intensely individual but sometimes strangely 
illegible handwriting. Nothing that Miss Wilkins has ever 


‘published, the sensitive literary reader may be assured, has 


ever yet been written by her on a typewriter. 

Her way of writing is not, usually, to re-write anything 
once fully written out, but to elaborate a good deal as 
she goes along, throwing away a great many closely written 
sheets which are her trial-lines. And indeed, though 
Miss Wilkins says of herself that she does not seem to 
** compose,” but to write out something which she already 
knows or else which comes to her from some source outside 
or inside of her—she scarcely knows which,—she neverthe- 
less does work out passages or portions of her stories with 
great pains. 

She does not go about at all looking for ‘‘ material” for 
her stories. She never puts Randolph people into them; 
though she has, indeed, put into them dead and gone peo- 
ple. Barnabas, in ‘‘ Pembroke,” with the awful will, was a 
man who had lived. Her creations are mainly drawn purely 
out of her imagination, and squared to Nature and reality 
by the exercise of a keen and omnivorous faculty of obser- 
vation which has grown instinctive, and is as unconscious 
as it is accurate—like the minutely true eye-measurements 
with which the Japanese carpenters astonished us at the 
World’s Fair. And for her nature-settings and decorations 
she depends rather on the sharp recollections of childhood 
than on more recent observations. She never had a bit of 
the spirit of the naturalist. 

The rock on which her pathetic little hero basks in the 
spring sunshine in ‘‘ Jerome” is truly to be found in Ran- 
dolph. Down the long street, perhaps'a quarter of a mile 
from the house in which Miss Wilkins now lives, stands the 
somewhat grim two-story dwelling—this one unaccountably 
with its gable, not its side, to the road—in which she was 
born. The house is interesting because she was 
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born in it, and for some things about its environment, and 
for nothing more. It is eminently commonplace. Next 
door to it is the queer little one-storied house, all front 
door and windows, and not at all commonplace, which Miss: 
Wilkins’s Grandfather Holbrook built and lived in, and con- 
structed in that exceedingly clinging-to-the-ground way be- 
cause there had been an awful wind-storm in Randolph, and 
Grandfather Holbrook would not live in a house that was 
susceptible of being blown down; moreover, he had a 
««dark room ” constructed in it, not to develop photographs 
in—pace Grandfather Holbrook !—but to retire to during 
thunderstorms. It is evident that this man’s granddaugh- 
ter might have come of good right by her nervous sensibil- 
ity, even if she had not had a father of nervous tempera- 
ment. Ah, well; what I started out to tell was not all 
this, but that a little way behind and to the southward of 
the house in which Miss Wilkins was born there rises a 
big, picturesque granite ledge, quite a hill in ‘itself, which 
is or was called the Great Rock. Flanked by some houses 
with a new suburban look, it seems to bulge out of the 
earth with an intention to be out of place—to be a kind 
of cosmic anachronism in Randolph. However, a few 
years ago it doubtless fitted into the landscape well enough; 
and from the sunny side of it Miss Wilkins nourished her 
imaginative childhood. To this extent that charming bit 
at the opening of ‘‘ Jerome” is autobiographic :— 

‘‘Three fields to the northward from the Edwardses’ 
house was a great rock ledge; on the southern side of it was 
a famous hiding-place for a boy on a windy spring day. 
There was a hollow in the rock for a space as tall as Jerome, 
and the ledge extended itself out beyond it like a sheltering 
granite wing to the westward. He lay there bask- 
ing like some little animal that had crawled out of its win- 
ter nest. At the side of the gentle hill at the left a file of 
blooming peach trees looked as if they were moving down 
the slope to some imperious march music of the spring.” 

There are, in spite of the changes I have noted, a good 
many surviving traces of a more picturesque and gentle time 
in Randolph. An old and fortress-like stone house just 
across the way from her father’s house was well calculated to 
haunt her fancy; and further down the street stands a fine 
old mansion, with gardens and lawns, which preserves the 
true flavor of colonial elegance. It is no wonder that we 
see such places cropping out in Miss Wilkins’s stories. And 
yet her formative period was not spent in Randolph, but in 
Brattleboro—which also has its old-time flavor. So far as 
local influences have affected her work, I fancy that those of 
southern Vermont have preponderated. 

This work of Miss Wilkins’s goes on placidly enough, 
but not in any way that is systematic enough to distress us. 
She speaks of a stint of a thousand words a day, but she has 
the artist’s susceptibility to times and moods, and her work 
is really done by spurts. She is not one of those fortunate 
ones who can say, ‘‘Go to! I will sleep from ten until six, 
and then be fresh for my work.” Sleep with her has to be 
wooed with subtle arts, and will follow no program. Some- 
times her work goes reluctantly, and sometimes she is mas- 
tered and possessed by it, and it leaves her nervously ex- 
hausted, as well as désorieniée regarding every-day affairs. 
After writing her Deerfield massacre story, which the Messrs. 
Harper are now bringing out in a new collection of her short 
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stories, she found it hard to make herself realize that she 
was not living in the time and place of the story: she teally 
believed that the story—her story—was true. 

Of course she would get out of such obsessions of genius 
anyway, but it is probable that she is helped out of them the 
sooner by her strong sense of humor, to which certain homely 
circumstances are constantly appealing. She wrote not 
long ago to a friend:—*‘ Well, I have had one thing to be 
thankful for lately—the rooster that lived next door, that 
didn’t know how to crow, but crowed all the same every 
three minutes, has been executed and cooked. So there are 
always mercies, if we only see them.” 

Naturally, Miss Wilkins is almost as much at home in Bos- 
ton as she is in Randolph; I think she feels more at home 
there. Some people may find that hard to believe, because 
at Boston she goes in neither for Browning nor Ibsen, and 
she is without a fad; but it is nevertheless true. You can- 
not discover about Miss Wilkins’s home a vestige of the in- 
fluence of any hobby—unless it is possibly her chafing-dish; 
she has a beautiful time with that, and so do her friends. 
‘* Views” she has none, in the strenuous Bostonian sense, 
though good, solid principles she has in plenty. As between 
Boston and Randolph, I am sure that one thing that makes 
her prefer the latter as a place of residence is the possibility 
of living there in a way to one side of her literary reputa- 
tion. She is not at all fond of the strong light that beats 
upon authorship; but when she is in Boston she is continu- 
ally getting into it, as a matter of course. In Randolph she 
lives with a family of excellent people who have known her 
since she was a child, and to whom, though they rejoice 
with perfect happiness over her success, she is always the 
girl whom they knew before she had made that success. She is 
more like a daughter and a sister in this household than any- 
thing else, and she accepts the relation with the completest 
loyalty and devotion. She has retirement here without soli- 
tude, and, with what p ople call ‘literary society” well 
within her reach if she feels the want of it, it certainly need 
not be too much with her at Randolph. 

Joserx Epcar CHAMBERLIN. 





THE most recently issued number of the Quarterly of the 
Texas Historical Association has a paper on “Alvar Nufiez 
Cabeza de Vaca,” by two students of the University of Texas; 
““Obscure Points in the Mission Period”; and «Sieur Louis de 
Saint Denis,” by a Catholic priest of San Antonio. The Univer- 
sity seems fully to appreciate the important historical work that 
Ties at its door. : . 
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Literature 
Prof. McGiffert’s ‘‘ Apostolic Age’’ 


A — Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By Arthur Cushman 
Mi , Pk.D., D. D., Washburn Professor of Church History 
in the Union ical Seminary. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Tuis mucH-piscussepD book is a thorough-going attempt to 
put English readers in possession of the facts brought out 
by recent New Testament criticism. The principles of 
scientific inquiry have been for some years fighting their way 
through to recognition in the Old Testament. It was in- 
evitable that they should demand like application in the 
New Testament. The last sixty years in Germany have seen 
the preliminary stages. We are now in the midst of the 
more mature and comprehensive. discussions. 

Prof. McGiffert’s work is fresh, independent and vigorous, 
neither ignoring what has been done, nor slavishly following 
it. The field is a difficult one, both because of our frag- 
mentary information, and because the ground is pre-occu- 
pied by many theories based on tradition rather than critical 
inquiry. In such obscure matters as some of these are, with 
which we are here confronted, theories are necessary for any 
constructive writing ; but it makes a great difference whether 
they rest on dogmatic presumptions, or on induction from 
the known facts. Prof. McGiffert aims to present the facts 
objectively, as far as they can be ascertained, and to propose 
such theories, to bridge the gaps and interpret the facts, as 
the facts appear to warrant. He writes as an historian, not 
as a teacher of doctrine. That he holds the positive convic- 
tions of a Christian theologian is evident enough to any care- 
ful reader, but it is also evident that in his historical study he 
desires to avoid the perverting influence of dogmatic bias, 
and to clearly see and report exactly what is. Too much 
cannot be said of this fundamental honesty of purpose, 
which must, as every scholar knows, often fail to satisfy the 
prepossessions of current religious opinion. Yet Prof. Mc 
Giffert is no extremist. His views—e. g., as to the author- 
ship and date of the New Testament books, which are his 
chief sources—are moderate,.and the process by which they 
are reached is acute and well-sustained. There is no wild 
leaping at conclusions. At many points he expresses cau- 
tious opinions, or holds his judgment quite in abeyance. 

A relatively large space is given to the development of 
thought. The movements within the Christian Church in 
its first decades are recognized and traced. The chapter on 
the Origin of Christianity is brief, perhaps too brief, al- 
though plainly designed as a mere introduction. The life 
and work of Jesus did not belong to his main theme. In 
selecting a few points for remark he has exposed himself to 
the hasty charge of denying what he does not mention. The 
injustice of this appears from other parts of the book. The 
chapter on Paul is particularly full, and the emphasis on the 
_ ethical side of Paul’s.conception of Christianity is powerful. 
The author is perhaps disposed to minimize the legal and 
the speculative in Paul, and yetthese have so often been dwelt 
upon at the expense of the ethical that we cannot greatly 
blame the opposite tendency. 

As to matters of external history:—The Lord's Supper he 
traces back to the circle of original disciples—rejecting the 
view which makes Paul the author of the observance, —but 
doubts whether our sources warrant us in ascribing its insti- 
tution, as a sacrament, to Jesus himself, on the night before 
the“crucifixion. In view of the fact that no one of the 
gospels reports the words of institution, and that even 
*« This do in remembrance of me” is found only in Luke, 
and is there of doubtful genuineness, this caution is highly 
reasonable. He inclines to the belief that Peter lived at 
Rome for some: years, after Paul’s death. He thinks the 
gospel of John may have been written by a disciple of John, 
rather than by John himself, though in any case with much 

¢ matérial. Luke may have been the author of the 


_ Wwe” passages in the Acts, but not of the whole book. In 
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ably the almoners, who were at the same time charged with 
the ordering of religious service and with the responsibility 
of discipline. But we cannot multiply details. 

To sum up:—lIn this book an earnest Christian scholar is 
endeavoring by the use of all known means of investigation 
to ascertain the exact truth about the apostles and their 
work and the church of their time. It is a great service 
when these questions ate raised by men of open minds, who 
do not enter upon them as champions of traditional theses 
and do not break with the Chnstian past. Only through 
the efforts of such men can the continuity of belief be main- 
tained, and the best of the old be conserved, while the rights 
of the new are acknowledged. There has been too much 
timidity on the part of English students in facing the oppor- 
tunity and the duty. There are New Testament scholars in 
Great Britain to-day who should be engaging in this wise 
leadership by the side of their Old Testament associates, as 
Prof. McGiffert is bravely, reverently and modestly endeav- 
oring to do among ourselves. No one would demand—he 
himself, we are sure, least of all—that his opinions should be 
unhesitatingly accepted. They should be candidly weighed, 
and, where necessary, modified. The questions raised must 
be discussed and settled in the forum of scholarly debate, 
by the concurrence of independent minds. In no other 
way known to men has any great question of historical in- 
terpretation ever been determined. It will not be otherwise 
with the problems of the Apostolic Age. 





«© Ambroise Pare and His Times” 
By Stephen Paget. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Tue READING Of histories, specifically so-called, leaves one 
as hungry for facts as Sancho Panza for a mouthful of the 
dishes he was allowed only tosee. Biographies, diaries, and 
memoirs supply the missing food. 

This life of the great French surgeon takes one behind the 
scenes during the European petty wars of the sixteenth 
century, and shows the meaning of the words siege, plague, 
assault, battle, sack and others that are historians’ counters. 
We see thesoldiers on the battlefield after the forces have 
left their dead and dying; we learn the status of the com= 
mon soldier, the servant, the peasantry; we understand the : 
jealousy between ‘‘the faculty” and the ‘‘ barber surgeons ” 
whom time was so triumphantly to justify,—largely through 
the genius of such men as Paré,—in whom Science, as 
opposed to the great Mystery of Mumbo Jumbo, was to be 
justified of her children. The reader tremblingly wonders 
whether the faculty of to-day may not, in being as cocksure 
as their forerunners, be also as little justified in some of their 
shibboleths. 

The personalities in Paré’s own chronicle of his journeys 
have that impress of character which is unmistakable in the 
words of the thinker and the man of independent judgment. 
Significant is his formula, ‘‘I dressed his wound, and God 
healed him,” a form by which one is irresistibly reminded of 
the humility of modern medicine: ‘‘The good Doctor re- 
moves obstacles, and Nature effects the cure.” 

The editor of the volume has done his work well. With- 
out spoiling the book for the average reader he has supplied 
it with the notes and references desired by the student, and 
apparently has omitted nothing of value. The liking of the 
editor for his subject iseverywhere evident. The illustration 
especially shows painstaking thoroughness and adds ma- 
terially to the book’s value. The reader is delightfully re- 
minded of certain parts of ‘‘The Cloister and the Hearth,” 
wherein the medical men of the time are satirized. 

No doubt doctors of medicine will especially relish this 
life of Paré, but their brothers in Law, Philosophy, and 
Theology may find much to enjoy in its virile pages. None 
can read it without a feeling of friendship for the upright, 
acute, and wise surgeon of old Paris. 
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A Good, Gray Novelist 
The Whirlpool. By George Gissing. F. A. Stokes Co. 

Unper a heavy leaden sky, a flat gray desolate expanse 
picked out with blurred unhappy spots of black—that is this 
world as Mr. George Gissing sees and paints it. His work is 
like a picture by one color-blind. ‘The drawing is accurate, 
painstaking, praiseworthy in every detail, but the whole im- 
pression is unnatural and distressing, for happily the con- 
sensus of the competent pronounce that grass is green 
and sky is blue. The one thing in literature comparable to 
his presentation of life is the starved, leprous-looking land- 
scape Browning depicted in ‘‘Childe Roland to the Dark 
Tower Came”. Naturally an artist with this vision does not 
make pretty pictures for the walls of home. From this 
fact follows the other, that Mr. Gissing has been working 
long for the recognition of his merit which is at last grudg- 
ingly accorded. Why, indeed, should the world give cordial 
approval to a man who apparently doubts and disapproves 
#P 

‘**The Whirlpool ” is a novel of London. Underlying the 
evolution of plot and the careful delineation of character is 
a study of the influence of the great city on life and mind. 
Heretofore Mr. Gissing has dealt chiefly with fortune’s out- 
casts, the very poor or the very miserable, and his readers 
supposed his books unhappy reading because of this fact; 
but ‘‘The Whirlpool” definitely proves that the writer's 
point of view and not his subject matter is at fault. The 
people in this book have no legitimate excuse for being un- 
happy or uninteresting. They are intelligent, cultivated, 


well-to-do, and they have a social position good enough to. 


give them a certain opportunity for selection in their choice 
of associates. But these good things profit them nothing 
for happiness. The leading characters, whose fortunes are 
interwoven throughout, are two married couples, Hugh 
Carnaby, who was designed by nature for a frontiersman or 
a fighter, and his wife Sibyl; Harvey Rolfe, whose ideal of 
happiness isa country life among his books, and his wife 
Alma. Had it not been for the women these men apparently 
would have had the strength to break away from what is to 
them the malign influence of London, but Sibyl is essen- 
tially a city-dweller to whom luxury and admiration are life, 
and Alma is restless without excitement and flattery. Lon- 
don calls to the one from the ends of the world, and she de- 
liberately brings her husband back to a life for which he is 
unfitted. The affairs of Alma and Rolfe are more com- 
plicated. Alma has imagination, and is capable of seeing a 
cottage in the country with ‘‘no show, extravagance, or pre- 
tence,” every comfort and the society of friends as the ideal 
life, but unfortunately her vision is not sustained. She tires 
a little of the kind of life best worth living, and her husband, 
although the choice is in his own hands, allows a touch of 
personal unrest and his pride in leaving his wife a free agent 
to decide the matter, and so they go back to the edge of 
London and the whirlpool life in which ‘instead of con- 
versing people just nod or shout'to each other as they spin 
round and round the gulf.” After these returnings follow 
money troubles, sordidness, intrigue, shame, murder, death, 
in a not unnatural sequence. It is a little hard to imagine 
all these things coming to people of character simply 
through the chance of environment; and perhaps Mr. Gis- 
sing’s case against London, though strong enough in all 
conscience, is not so strong as his case against human 
nature, which, as he represents it, is a poor, hideous, hamp- 
ered thing, for which he has much pity, some comprehen- 
sion, but no least touch of admiration. In the lifeless air 
where the creations of his brain live and move, there is no 
oxygen nor hint of sunshine. Misled by their ambitions, 
betrayed by their passions, they stumble heavily along a miry 
road, their faces to the earth. They seem never. to have 
heard any of the master-words of life. The ideal has no 
power over them, and it does not occur to any of them that 


there is blessing or glory or privilege in being a man ora 
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woman. Some people are like this, perhaps, but certainly 
not all. There is nothing like a worldful of them. 

Any criticism of Mr. Gissing’s art is bound to begin and 
end with a criticism of his point of view. He paints the 
world as he conceives it with conscience and ability, but 
the result is not comely. Why then hold the mirror up to 
it? There have been other and greater artists who have 
suffered from something of this vision. Evidence is not 
wanting that life gave Stevenson the horrors, but he did not 
waste his talent in recording the malarial impressions, but, 
deliberately ignoring them, set himself to the making of 
brave tales of romance and adventure that folk might be the 
happier for his living and writing. Some day the attist who 
takes the world into his jaundiced confidence and tells it all 
the oppressive things he thinks about life, will be deemed as 
anti-social as the man who poisons the source of the city 
water-supply or lets some fever-breeding pool lie undrained 
beneath his neighbor's windows. 

But it must not be understood that Mr. Gissing belongs 
to the pestilential type of novelist. He is earnest, sincere, 
accurate, He has definite, if limited, views of the good life 
and how it is to be obtained, and he inculcates these unob- 
trusively. His characters move in a world which is ex- 
ternally very like the world we know and he is at great 
pains to make it so. He has something of the immense 
patience of Balzac and his conscientiousness compels the 
reader’s admiration. But when all is said and done, realistic 
as his people are, they are not real. The breath of life has 
not been breathed into their nostrils. Not one of them, 
virtuous or vicious, seems to have the indefinable thing we 
calla soul. And the secret of their creator's failure lies in 
the fact that he has not thought such an appendage a 
necessity. No picture of life is complete which takes no 
account of its finer aspects, and no man has a right to call 
himself a realist who ignores the existence of the spirit.. No 
novelist can do great work without an apprehension that 
existence is as high as it is deep. Mr. Gissing’s qualities are 
those that ultimately tend to greatness rather than to popu- 
larity. It is regrettable that the final touch of insight has 
been denied him. : 





*s Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors ’’ 
Tales of 1812. By James Barnes. The Macmillan Co. 

It Is DOUBTLEss a good sign, and it may be even a herald 
of the good time coming when Great Britain and the United 
States shall be bound more closely together than ever before, 
by arbitration treaties, that most of our writers on naval his- 
tory deprecate the idea of stirring up bitter feelings against 
the British among American lads. Surely, however, no real 
harm can come to morals, when the emphasis is laid, not 
upon the enemy’s sins, or upon revenge, but upon virtues 
which, though old, can never grow stale or become obsolete 
among patriots. This Mr. James Barnes has had in mind 
while writing his ‘‘ Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors.” We 
agree with him when he says that it will not arouse a hatred 
for bygone enemies, to hark back to these ‘‘ old-time Jack- 
ies.” His plan has been to set forth afresh the traditions of 
our Navy, to reproduce the color of history and its side- 
lights and shadows, He does not profess to be writing his- 
tory ; neither will it confuse our historical knowledge to 
accept his yarns just as he has penned them. The critical 
student can see that he has drawn upon state papers for 
materials, and his important statements and references can 
be vouched for. It would be hard, we think, to tell better 
the story of the Leopard and the Chesapeake, when treach- 
erous broadsides were opened upon an American frigate 
utterly unprepared for an attack. We can hardly imagine 
anything that shows dueling in a more hideous light than 
the story of two duels here related. The incident of an 
escaped Indian American prisoner, who gave horse and 
hound a close run, after which the lively athlete surrendered, 
not to a platoon of marines but to a peaceful squire, is one 
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of the best in the book. Then there are stories of the 
coward and the scapegoat, of able seamen. and of unlucky. 
ships, which show the conditions of naval life before the 
days of telegraphs and floating steel fortresses and of modern 
guns that hold in a single breech the potency of an ancient 
broadside. - 

The artists, Messrs. Zogbaum and Chapman, have done as 


well as the author. 





Mr. Le Gallienne’s ‘* Rubaiyat ’’ 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Paraphrased by Richard Le Gallienne. 
Sohn Lane. 

HE WHO FOLLOWS upa splendid performance with a weak imi- 
tation thereof is usually a person of depraved taste. If he really 
liked what is good, he would be content to sit still and enjoy it. 
Most of our imitators of Fitzgerald’s ““Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam” 
seem to believe that their travesties. are improvements upon 
the original. But Mr. Le Gallienne does not appear to us to be 
a person of intellect so unbalanced or of proclivities so nearly 
criminal as some of our newspaper critics have made him out to 
be. He is, we think, unfortunate in the direction that fate has 
given to his abilities, which might have sufficed him for a short 
course through the pleasant places of minorsong. Unluckily, he 
has come too soon into Fitzgerald’s neighborhood, and now bears 
with regard to him, the relation that the muddy creek among the 
reeds bears to the ocean, a few paces away. He shows a peculiar 
and a touching though mistaken sense of his position. He feels 
the swash of Omar pour into him and pour out again, and recog- 
nizes how small in comparison is the little rill, visible only at low 
water, that he can call his own ; but he imagines that he has ‘en- 
tertained the whole of that great sea. Listen to him :— My 
verses but more particularly” (than in the prose translations) 
‘formulate a mystic materialism which obviously is the very 
heart of his philosophy.” Of Fitzgerald's, too, he would say. But 
he has added somewhat that is not in Fitzgerald. ‘One interest 
of Omar's existence I may perhaps claim to represent with a more 
proportionate fulness, —his interest in love, and ‘women with 
langorous Narcissus eyes.’ There are a considerable (sic) greater 
‘number of verses devoted to that pleasant subject in the original 
than one would gather from Fitzgerald ; and though, after Ori- 
ental fashion, woman was merely an interlude in Omar's life, a 
pet, a plaything, there are several quatrains which breathe quite a 
modern intensity of passion.” A very modern intensity it is, in 
Mr. LeGallienne’s verses—the painful and unseemly straining of 
a small talent to accomplish something big. Let us take a few 
examples :— 


‘¢ Though the green world were wrapped in living hell 
Though sun and stars from out their stations fell, 
Still merciless, Beloved, would I stand 
Firm in your path and ask you, ‘Is it well?’” 


‘¢Old Khayyam, say you, is a debauchee. 
If only you were half as good as he! 
He sins no sins but gentle drunkenness, 
Warm-hearted mirth, and kind adultery.” 


‘¢Mine is a passion that can never change, 
It is so sorrowful and sweet and strange, 
That even from the very nightingale 

I must conceal it—’tis so very strange.” 
. As poetical as this is Mr, Will Bradley’s colophon. There are, 
however, a few prettinesses. Mr. Le Gallienne’s Rubaiyat are 
not all ‘Fitzgerald prosified or McCarthy versified. When the 
tic-naturalistic tide is out, he runs clear, if shallow, as in the 

fo lowing :— 


“* What though thy body like a morn, be fair, 

Tulips thy cheeks, and like a bower thy hair,— 

.. Strange that the builder of the panveia should deign 
‘To became thy little pnentony on the air,” 


_ Vain little b breath of sweet rose-colored dust." 
«« How wonderfully hesithe day. ita 
_. If only when the stars come we could die, 


find us gathered to our dream 
_ Two agp vege Se faces ‘and the sky.” r 
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But there is little of this quality and much of the other. Mr. 
Le Gallienne will be put to the crucial test when he meets with 
our Omarians. He ‘will probably leave these shores either 
altogether sweet and modest, as becomes a minor poet, or taking 
pattern where he should take warning, as a monster of icy 
impudence. 





*¢ Spanish John”’ 
By William McLennan. Harper & Bros. 


SPANISH JOHN is a young Scotchman who is sent to Rome to 
be educated for the priesthood, but who longs to be a soldier. 
While in Rome he has an interview with the Old Pretender, 
called by his faithful followers ‘« King James,” and through the 
interest of a Scotch colonel, he is removed from the college and 
given a commission in the Regiment Irlandia, in the service of 
the King of Spain, operating in Italy. The youth meets with the 
usual thrilling adventures ; distinguishes himself in the manner 
habitual to young gentlemen of sixteen, in tales of this sort ; ob- 
tains the same rapid promotion, andthe respect and admiration of 
his superiors ; and is chosen by the Duke of York to take secret 
advices and money to Bonnie Prince Charlie, then fighting for 
his inheritance in England. Our hero, however, is still human, 
and.shows no signs of developing into a Sir Philip Sidney ; for 
after the Battle of Velletri, when he has been found wounded, 
and is given water to drink, he says:—I was greatly re- 
freshed, and on looking about me saw poor Lieutenant Butler. 

. . He was sadly wounded, and begged me in the name of 
God to let him have a drink. I drew myself a little nearer him 
for, he could not move, and handed him the calabash. He 
seized it eagerly and would have certainly finished it, had not I, 
observing from the horrid nature of his wound it was only a 
question of minutes to the end, pulled it from him, saying, «It is 
easy to see, my poor fellow, that your bread is baked. I cannot 
let.you waste this when I may perish for the want of it.’.” 

The hero’s adventures in Scotland take place after Prince 
Charlie has been forced to flee, and he is accompanied by a de- 
lightful Irish priest who gives his life for his friend. The interest 
of the book lies more in what the hero (who tells the story) says 
he does; than in what we see him do; but it is to be recom- 
mended to young people as perfectly wholesome and ‘sufficiently 
exciting. The author should avoid, however, such a splitting and 
inversion of verbs as “ for waste many a mile of country had I 
helped to lay.” The book is fully illustrated, and the villain of 
the. piece receives the punishment he deserves. 





British and American Book-Plates 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


MR. H. W. FINCHAM has brought out in a highness, volume 
of 135 pages, exclusive of Preface and Introduction, a catalogue 
of «The. Artists and Engravers of British and American Book- 
plates,” which, we suppose, will become indispensable to the col- 
lector. Compared with Lord de Tabley’s list, this contains more 
than seven. times as many names. It gives, in four parallel 
columns, the name of the artist and a list of the plates engraved 
by him, the signature as given in each plate, the style of the 
plate and the date. There are many illustrations, including 
examples of all the recognized styles. The most attractive is a 
photo-etched plate with a peacock and other emblems, by Mr. W. 
Monk. Mr. Fincham acknowledges-his indebtedness to Mr. Charles 
Dexter Allen of Hartford for information as to American plates 
and artists. 

The author remarks upon the tendency among English col- 
lectors to pay. little heed to the engraver’s signature on such 
plates as bear one. This is the stranger as the engravers of 
book-plates were often well-known for more important work. 
Faithorne and Marshall ‘were renowned as engravers of por- 
traits, and Vertue was engraver to the Societies of Antiquaries. 
Certain plates signed ‘ W. H.,” formerly assigned to Hogarth, 
Mr. Fincham ascribes <o a William Henshaw, of whom very 
little is known. Bartologgi, Piranesi, the Bewicks, and their 


most celebrated pupil, Luke Clennell, all engraved book-plates. 
The decline of this art our author believes is due to the rise of 
the “heraldic stationer,” who is still to the fore, but is rapidly 
> cara 
Monk, A 


under fire from. such artists as French, Sherburn, 
bey, Crane, Edwards, etc. 
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Balzac’s Novels 
1. Séraphita, ' Translated by Clara Bell. 2. The Seamy Side of His- 
tory... Translated by Clara Bell. With prefaces by G. Saintsbury. 
lhe Macmillan Co, 

THE FIRST of these two volumes contains Balzac’s excursions 
into the misty realms of Swedenborgianism and his own autopsy, 
so to speak, when he was a schoolboy at a celebrated school in 
the provinces. Early contact with Gautier in the thirties is sup- 
posed to have made the style of ‘ Séraphita” particularly brilli- 
ant: its substance is certainly of the most remarkable that has 
been compounded in the wondrous laboratory of this chemist of 
the soul. In passionate and almost adoring accents he dedicates 
the book to Madame Hanska—a work which, he says, «“ de- 
manded the glowing poetry of the East under the transparency 
of our beautiful language ” ; he even thinks that «in the hands 
of one of our poets it might have been made the glorious epic 
which France still awaits. Still, they will accept it from me as 
one of those balustrades, carved by some artist full of faith, on 
which the pilgrim learns to meditate on the end of man, while 
gazing at the choir of a fine church.” . It is the “‘ mystic book ” of 
Balzac in which he takes a deep plunge into philosophic subtle- 
ties beyond the range of his usual realistic studies,—a sail out 
into the Infinite of fog and religious speculation. The scene is 
well laid in nebulous Norway, in the land of clouds and fire lit 
fitfully by the auroral flicker. Balzac was perhaps never so poeti- 
cal as he is in this strange romance, which reminds one of Jung, 
Stilling and Von Hardenberg and the school of German mystics 
who worshipped the Blue Distance and wrote beautiful and vague 
poems about it. 

“Louis Lambert” takes up the author's life at the College of 
Vendéme where he was educated—a dreamy, self-tormented, 
neglected boy who was unhappy in his family life and was pushed 
out prematurely, like other great Frenchmen, Chateaubriand, 
Rousseau, to sink or swim for himself. Both books are full of the 
“fine confused reading” of a morbid youth devouring more than 
he can digest and spilling his undigested learning helter-skelter 
over the page. How different is this schooling from the Do-the- 
boys or the ‘Tom Brown” sort,—introspective, morbid, imagi- 
native, ghost-seeing—all for lack of a little healthy open air! 
One almost itches to prescribe the humorous purges of Chaucer's 
Nun Priest’s Tale in famous dialogue between Dame Partlet and 
Chanticlear, to get rid of the unwholesome morbidities. 

““ The Seamy Side of History” was one of Balzac’s latest 
works and .was actually finished in Poland. The secret society 
plays an important part in it as it did in « The Brotherhood of 
the Consolation ” and the “ Histoire des Treize.” It is full of his 
wonderfully minute knowledge of legal procedure and Old 
Parisian life that astonish one ten times over in this voluminous 
writer who knew his Paris as Dickens did his London, or Sir 
Walter his old chronicles. 





‘¢Van Hoff; or, The New Faust’’ 

A GROTESQUE TITLE, the impertinence of a portrait, and a 
strain ot foolish smartness, which the author probably thinks 
necessary because it is so common, go far to neutralize whatever 
pleasure we might otherwise find in the pages of «« Van Hoff; or, 
The New Faust,” by Alfred Smythe. Yet the story is not a bad 
one; and there is some very fair character-drawing. Van Hoff 
has made a discovery by which hé can indefinitely prolong life. 
He is incarcerated in a lunatic asylum on the demand of a for- 
mer friend. This latter brings his niece, a young girl, to keep 
house for him. She visits the asylum and falls in love with the 
supposed lunatic. Believing in his sanity she helps him to escape, 
and several more or less thrilling adventures follow. All this 
part of the book is readable; but the author’s attempts to mystify 
the reader as to the nature of his hero's secret are puerile, and 
display that sort of conceit to which we are accustomed in the 
work of * brainy” journalists. (American Publishers’ Corpora- 
tion.) 





‘* Teaching as a Business ’’ 

Mr. C. W. BARDEEN, editor of The School Bulletin, publishes 
four addresses which he has delivered before various educational 
-associations. ‘‘ Fitting Teachers to Places” and‘ The Teacher's 
Commercial Value” are of greater professional than general in- 
terest, but in “ The Teacher as He Should Be” Mr, Bardeen strikes 
a note which unhappily is seldom heard in academic circles. The 
statement that in a few years a doctor’s degree will be demanded 
-of applicants for High School positions is current, but little has 
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been said about the man who is to have the degree. There is a 
distinct tendency toward the exaltation of scholarship, regardless 
of the fact that the ultimate value of any teacher rests upon his 
worth as aman. The great educators never have been and never 
will be the great scholars,.and we need educators far. more than 
scholars. It is a pity that the sensible and humorous arguments 
of the writer on this subject should have to be practically nullified 
by the gest of «‘ Teaching as a Business for Men,” in which he 
frankly admits that teaching has no rewards for the man who 
makes the best teachér. (School Bulletin Publishing Co.). 





‘*Lawns and Gardens ’’ 

IN “‘ LAWNS AND GARDENS,” Mr. N. Jénsson Rose tells ‘‘ how 
to plant and beautify the home lot, the pleasure ground and gar- 
den,” and gives much information about various sorts of trees, 
shrubs, vines and herbaceous plants, and about artificial rockery 
and water, flower-beds and borders, walks and drives, buildings 
and enclosures. He is for a stricter study of nature than has 
usually been thought necessary by landscape-gardeners, and we 
are glad to see that he would have his readers make a liberal 
use of the flowers that grow wild in their neighborhoods, while 
not neglecting hardy and attractive exotics. The half-tone front- 
ispiece shows hawthorn in blossom on the edge of a wood, and 
among the numerous pen-and-ink drawings reproduced through- 
out the volume are full-page illustrations of false Solomon’s seal, 
growing in a ravine, wild columbine in a rocky wood, wild pink 
and Dutchman’s breeches. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





‘* Nirvana’’ 

Dr. PAUL CARUS, who seems to have found in Buddhism a reli- 
gion in accord with his positivist-monist philosophy, has, taking 
a hint from Tolstoi, started to spread the light of his new gospel 
in the form of short stories illustrated by Japanese artists. .We 
have already noticed his tale of Karma.” In “ Nirvana” ‘he 
follows out the same line of thought in a story in which one of 
the disciples of the Buddha becomes involved in a long argument 
on the nature of the abiding reality with the Brahmin author of 
the Katha Upanishad. Dr. Carus is, ordinarily, a clear thinker, 
and he carefully avoids any but the simplest words, yet we fear 
that those readers for whom he seems to have written will find it 
difficult to follow him, and easier to agree with the Brahman 
mystic than with the Buddhist who believes in «eternal verities.” 
concerning nothing and in “souls” which are impersonal. The 
little book is printed upon crape paper and the Japanese illus- 
trations in colors are curious and pretty. (Open Court Publish- 
ing Co.) 





‘¢ The Connoisseur ’’ 

OF THE MAKING of books there need never be an end while 
they may be made by the method pursued by Mr. Frederick S, 
Robinson in “ The Connoisseur.” If the art of printing were 
lost, and if that great bonfire of books which some envious au- 
thors have desired should oecur, we might gladly snatch his from 
the burning for the sake of the passages from Vassari, from Cel- 
lini’s memoirs, from Walpole, Pliny,and other.even less recondite 
sources which it contains. Does Mr.. Robinson write about en- 
graved gems, he docilely follows Mr. King’s handbook; does he 
speak of jewels, he retells the story ot the diamond necklace which 
the Cardinal de Rohan intended for Marie Antoinette, and which 
found its way to the pawn-shops, and created a dreadful scandal; 
as Carlyle shows. If the goldsmith’s art is the theme, what so 
easy as to dig an essay out of Cellini? And the good old ‘tales 
about frauds and forgeries, treasure-trove and famous collections, 
—they have been told so often, why not tell them again? Mr. 
Robinson is better than most writers of his class in that he is 
readable; this being due to the fact that he borrows in a large, 
intelligent manner, and does not present us, like less skilful 
hands, with an incomprehensible jumble of shreds and scraps. 
Moreover, he names his authorities; and, indeed, says in his pre- 
face that it is part of his purpose to lead his readers to further 
study of them.. In this it is to be hoped he will succeed. But 
what the other half of his purpose may have been we cannot dis- 
cover, for he nowhere exprésses an idea of his own, nor have his 
researches ever carried him in any direction very far out of the 
beaten track. (Longmans, Green &'Co.) 
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The ‘Lounger 

THE SUFFERINGS of Mr. Henry Savage Landor in Tibet pass 
‘belief, and if he is going to write them all down in his book, it wil] 
‘certainly be blood-curdling. He, with his two faithful Hindoo 
‘servants, was bound, naked, to a tree, and his eyes were burned 
-with red-hot irons, so that he will never see well with either of 
‘them; one is almost entirely gone. The hot irons were held 
close to the eyes, so as not to touch the skin, with the result, ac- 
cording to the London Daily Chronicle, of withering and shriv- 
eling them; this being regarded by the Tibetans as a more ex- 
quisite torture than burning the eyes out completely. As though 
this were not enough, Mr. Landor was tied on a rack “ and 
twisted and wrenched out of all semblance to a man”; and then 
he was made to ride eighty miles on horseback on a saddle stuck 
full of spikes; yet he has lived to tell the tale. It shows of what 
‘stern stufl explorers are made, that at no moment during this 
torture, except perhaps when he ‘fainted away, did Mr. Landor 
forget his diary, maps and photographs. The book which will be 
published in London by Messrs. Methuen, will undoubtedly be the 
sensation of the spring season. 


ee 

THE DODGES resorted to by book-agents to sell their books are 
well known; indeed, they have so rung the changes on every de- 
vice that it seems almost impossible to get anything new. But 
I did hear of a novelty in this connection not long ago. A Yale 
College professor in his study, hearing his doorbell ring two or 
three times, unanswered, finally went to the door himself. On 
‘the steps outside he found a man doubled up and convulsed and 
collapsed in a fit of laughter, who at sight of the Professor made 
a great effort to regain his composure, and speak, but in vain. 
Finally, after waiting a while, the Professor demanded, «« What 
ails you?” To whom, at length, the man, though gasping for 
‘breath, and able to get out -only a word or two at a time, re- 
plied: «Mark Twain’s new book!—I'm selling it—waiting for— 
your door to open—I just took a look into it—myself—and Oh! 
.Oh!”"—and off he went into another paroxysm. Whether or not 
‘on this proof of its quality the Professor bought the book, the 
‘story does not tell. But when the canvasser left, he fol- 
lowed him stealthily, and, to his intense amusement, saw him 
go through the same performance at the next house where he 
called, and the next; working his artful manceuvre with the 
Same earnest zeal and industry each time; having, as he inferred, 
found it an effective means of success. 


tg) 

THE NEw LONDON three-penny weekly, Zhe Outlook, is cer- 
‘tainly a readable paper, and shows the editorial suggestiveness 
of Mr. W. E. Henley, who, -I believe, is closely allied with it. 
The reading-matter begins, as“im’the Saturday Review and 
Spectator, on the first page; but it is not of the shape of either of 
these weeklies, being more nearly.of the size of the Academy or 
Atheneum. The title is not only the same as that of our own 
popular weekly; but it is printed in the same type. A red me- 
_dallion printed in the upper left-hand corner of. the first page is 
an innovation, and will attract attention to the paper as it lies on 
the news-stands. In the number that has just reached my desk 
I find a paragraph in the ‘Literary Gossip” column, expressing 
‘surprise that so little American fiction is read in England. It is 
surprising, and I cannot help but think that the loss is to the 
English reader. At the present moment our novelists compare 
very favorably. I don't think of many now writing in England 
‘who are better in their way than Mr. W. D, Howells,for Mr. 
Crawford, or Mr. Richard Harding Davis; nor among the women 
are there any who surpass Miss Wilkins in her line. The’ 
‘writer in The Outlook speaks as though Mr. Stephen Crane’s 
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“ Red Badge of Courage " were the most conspicuous example of 
an American novel to find appreciation in England. This wierd 
tale did find admirers abroad, but is it a novel? And was it 
more successful there than Harold Frederic’s “ Damnation of 
Theron Ware,” or Mr. Davis’s “ Soldiers of Fortune” ? 


bs) 

THE SAME NUMBER of The Outlook (Feb. 19) gives ‘“‘ The Last 
Unpublished Robert Louis Stevenson,” which is introduced by 
Mr. C. Baxter, who has copyrighted it in this country. The ad- 
dress was delivered before the Speculative Society of Edinburgh 
by Mr. Stevenson, on March 11, 1872, when the Society con- 
cluded its 1ogth session. Mr. Baxter thinks that “The Old 
Spec.,” as it is called, is more familiar to Americans than to the 
native Englishman or Scotchman. Gas, he says, has never 
‘ profaned the debating-room of the Society, and members al- 
ways remember the brilliant spectacle it presents, on nights of 
meeting, with its érimson benches, its huge, old-fashioned dog- 
grate, heaped up with coal, and the golden 16-light candelabrum, 
which hangs from the centre of the ceiling and is alluded to as 
‘ancient’ in the early days of the Society.” Mr. Stevenson is in his 
happiest mood in this address, which sparkles from first line to 
last, and must have sounded even better than it reads, 


og) 

MR, STEVENSON’S speech is rather retrospective. He looks 
back over the time when he first came to know the Society, and 
wonders at the awe it inspired. He calls himself one of the old 
members, and says that he was about to make way for someone 
younger, when they reélected him president and thus upset his 
plans. ‘“ Qur annual burlesque,” he calls the meeting, and ae 
ceeds to carry out the simile in a humorous vein. 


bg) 

THE NEw YORK TIMES dismisses Mr. Watson’s new book “‘ The 
Hope of the World, and Other Poems” with a single paragraph, 
comparing him, not very favorably, with Mr. Stephen Phillips, 
and quoting ‘a good verse” from that «little poem,” “ The Un- 
known God.” This “ good verse” reads, as quoted :— 

« When, overarched by. gorgeous height, 
I wave my trivial self away ; 
When all.I was to all men’s sight 
Shares the erasure of the day ; 
Then do I cast my cumbering load, 
Then do I gain a sense of God.” 
How this can strike anyone as “ good verse,” I fail to see: it is, 
in fact, the veriest gibberish. As Mr. Watson wrote it, Romever, 
it was good enough ; but then it read :— 
« When overarched by gorgeous #igh?,” etc. 
“es 


A BOOK to make the book-lover’s mouth water is the “ First 
Report of a Book Collector.” It is written by Mr. William 
Harris Arnold, and issued through Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
though their name does not appear on the title-page. Instead, it 
bears the legend: “Printed on the Marion Press, Jamaica, 
Queensborough, New York, 1897-98.” The Marion Press is 
something new to me; but if it continues to do work of the 
beauty of this example, it will not be new to anyone much longer. 
Mr. Arnold has made a book to please himself, and one that will 
also please everyone who loves book-collecting and the anecdotes 
that go with it. An oddity connected with this book is that all 
sorts of out-of-the-way things are bound up in it. . For instance, 
a page of Mr. Quaritch’s Catalogue, in the familiar brown color ; 
then there is a soiled page, to show how books may be cleaned. 
There is a portrait of Mr. Quaritch taken for this particular vol- 
ume; and a photograph of the interior of Mr. Bangs’s auction- 
rooms shows the ‘well-known features of the auctioneer, and 
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those of the best-known buyers. Title-pages from rare editions of 
Tennyson are inserted ; while the frontispiece is a facsimile of a 
page of Caxton’s first edition of «‘ The Canterbury Tales ”—the 
first original English book ever printed. The whole is bound 
in parchment, with rubricated title-page. The one depressing 
thing about this book is that only 60 copies were offered for sale. 
This is a limited edition, indeed. Mr. Robert Dodd has kindly 
allowed me to peep at the book; but I couldn't buy a copy if I 
wanted to, for there is none left. 


a) 


THERE WERE several amusing things connected with the Zola 
trial ; -but nothing that amused me more than the name of a 
gentleman who figured conspicuously in it—Col. Du Paty de 
Clam. A patty de oyster is not uncommon on this side of the 
water ; but a clam-patty or, to be more polite, a patty de clam— 
is something for the making of which our cook-books give no 
recipe. 3 

ag) 

A READER of this column, who has been amused by the quo- 
tations I have made from time to time from country newspapers, 
sends me the following delicious bit from the ‘ Society” column 
of a Western journal:— 

‘‘When a man has lived long enough to have plucked the 
flowers of life and come to the berries, which are not always sad- 
colored, but sometimes golden-hued as the crisis of April or rosy- 
cheeked as the demask of June;a man who staggered against 
books as a baby, and will totter against them if he lives to de- 
crepitude, with a brain as full of tingling thoughts, such as they 
are, as a limb which we call ‘asleep’ because it is so particu- 
wr awake to touch of all outward agencies, knowing nothing 
of the filmy threads of this web of life in which the insects buzz 
awhile, waiting for the gray old spider to come along; contented 
enough with daily realities, but twirling on his fingers the key 
of a private Bedlam of ideals in knowledge feeding with the fox 
oftener than the stork living better the fertilizing inunidation 
than the depths of a narrow artesian well;—and the question arises, 
whether there is anything left for others after such.” 


ee 


THERE IS a good deal of bad feeling in England over the 
birthday address sent to Mr. George Meredith with a list of 
signatures. (See Zhe Critic of Feb. 26th.) It seems that there 
were some important omissions in the list of names subscribed— 
probably because those who bore them were not asked to sign 
them. Then again, the address itself, which is said to have been 
written by. Mr. Leslie Stephen, has caused the irreverent to 
laugh. Zhe Speaker is particularly hilarious, and compares it 
to Sam Gerridge’s handbill, in which he solicited the patronage 
of the nobility and gentry of the Borough Road. The Speaker 
seems to hear * the voice of the earnest minister congratulating 
the prodigy of a mutual improvement society.” 

** How does the subtle finesse of it strike Mr. Henry James ? 
What does Mrs, Meynell say to that ‘during which’? Does 
Mr, Birrell perceive any intellectual expansion in the ‘ wide and 
steadily growing circle’? Does that clerical ‘ consciousness of 
good work’ cheer Mr. John Morley ? We can picture Mr. Mere- 
dith reading this address in perplexity, and wondering whether 
the signatures are genuine. With haggard and Macbeth-like 
aspect, he exclaims, ‘Which of you has done this?’ Here is a 
pron writer who has struggled against neglect and downright 

ostility to the head of his profession ; and he is congratulated 
by ‘some comrades in letters,’ all of them distinguished, and one 
or two of signal eminence, in a document which would gratify a 
Sunday-school superintendent when he is presented with a tea- 
pot!” 
Sg) 

A. SPECIAL DESPATCH. from Floyd, Virginia, to a Richmond 
paper notes the trial of two men charged with an attempt to 
commit murder. The verdict was “guilty of an attempt to 
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commit involuntary manslaughter.” K.S. W., who sends me the 
newspaper clipping in which this taurine verdict is recorded 
without comment, observes that there must have been Irishmen 
on the jury, 


New York Library Meeting 


THE annual union meeting of the New York (State) Library 
Association and New York (City) Library Club was held in the 
naw West Side Y. M. C. A. building in West 57th St., on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 17. From two to three hundred librarians were present 
from all parts of the state and from several adjoining states, and 
the proceedings were of the usual interest. 

The opening address of the president of the state association, 
Mr. A. L. Peck, the librarian at Gloversville, set forth very dis- 
tinctly the remarkable progress recently made in library work in , 
the state, under the existing legislation and the fostering influ- 
ence of the Regents of the University. He paid a hearty tribute 
to the excellent work done by Melvil Dewey, the secretary of the 
Regents, in placing the library work of the state on its present 
basis of state aid and support, coupled with state supervision, and 
quoted from Gov. Black’s recent message strong words express- 
ive of the value of the public library as a part of the educational 
system of the state. 

Mr. W. R. Eastman, State Inspector of Libraries, made a very 
interesting statement of the growth and present standing of free 
public libraries in this city. In five years the number of such 
libraries (counting branches), has increased from eleven to 
twenty-six, the number of books contained in them from 212,000 
to 400,000, and the annual circulation from 993,000 to over 
2,000,000. Of the 50 libraries in the state which in 1897 had a 
circulation equaling five times the number of volumes owned, tg 
were in this city. One of these, the new 11oth St. branch of the 
Aguilar Free Library, had a circulation equaling the drawing of 
every volume twenty-one times ! 

Of the two million volumes circulated during the year, 800,000 
were drawn from the N. Y. Free Circulating Library and its 
branches, 400,000 from the Aguilar Free Library with its three 
branches, and the remainder from the Apprentices’ Library and 
the less important ones making up the list of 26 as referred to 
above. The rapid development of the free library movement in 
the city is evidenced by the fact that while the city treasury was 
drawn on for $60,000 to aid these libraries in 1895, the amount 
(being based under the statute, on the actual sworn and approved 
circulation of books) rose in 1896 to $97,000, and in 1897 to 
$166,000! Thus, while the city, pursuing a different policy from 
that of Boston and Chicago, does not own any one of these 
libraries, its appropriations for their support are rising in a way 
that bids fair soon to maka them worthy of comparison with the 
sums expended for the support of the city-owned libraries in other 
places, 

Much interest was taken in the discussion of the question. of 
giving book borrowers free access to library shelves, and the re- 
ports of the recent experience under the open-shelf system in 
Buffalo, as well as in the Nv Y, Free Circulating Libraries, were 
most encouraging. Certainly the educative power of a library to 
whose shelves patrons are freely admitted, to handle the books 
and browse at will, must be much greater, in. any community, 
than that of one which only doles out books over thé counter, if 
the former method proves;ias it seems to be doing, consistent 
with the safety of the books and with a reasonable orderliness it’ 
must generally prevail. 

Thursday evening about'a hundred guests sat down to the 
annual dinner of the association which was held at the Sturtevant 
House. Among the after-dinner speakers were Mr. George 
Haven Putnam, Mr. Rossiter Johnson, and Librarians Bostwick 
of the New York Free Libraries, Van Name of Yale, Tillinghast 
of Harvard, and Fletcher of Amherst. Mr. Putnam gave an en- 
tertaining account of the great service rendered to the commu- 
nity by publishers, in #o¢ publishing, in acting as a buffer be- 
tween the public and a mass of unbaked and unleavened dough 
of material that would otherwise be poured forth upon the 
world. 

Mr. Rossiter Johnson announced it as a pet grievance of his 
that the librarians do not make people read neglected books ; 
but -it. was retorted upon him that those who want “ Little 
Classics " cannot he put off with the books which he commended 
for their clean and néat appearance, owing to their never having 
been handled much ! 
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Fiction 

ADMIRABLE:as is Mr. S. R.-Crockett’s ‘“‘Lochinvar,” in some 
respects, the sense of effort which could not be hidden is too 
prominent to make it altogether satisfactory. This is a fine tale 
of adventure, no doubt, but we have seen better ones by the 
author himself—and by other authors as well. A comparison 
with Stevenson becomes inevitable, because this tale of derring- 
do is very much after the manner of his own construction of such 
romances ; but the dead author is the master still, and the 
mantle remains wrapped around his slumbering form in the 
tomb on Veia mountain : it has not yet fallen on ‘the shoulders 
of younger men. Comparison of the living with the masters. of 
the past*is often unjust; not so, however, in the case of men 
who have already risen from the ranks and given promise of be- 
coming in the future standards whereby, in its turn, a still later 
generation shall be judged. Of suchis Mr. Crockett, and there 
are others of his school to whom these observations apply. The 
temptation is great, and few can. withstand it; but quality, not 
quantity, is what counts in the literary shop, not only for fame, 
but even for more material rewards. — Still, «« Lochinvar” has 
many touches of what might almost be called genius, the love-af- 
fair especially containing many such. The actionis, on the whole, 
swift and picturesque; in fact, we would readily give the : story 
unqualified praise, were it not that we know that it is not the 
author’s best. (Harper & Bros.) 


ee 


: f 
Miss MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL’S reputation as a writer o 


rousing stories for boys will be greatly. augmented by « The 
Rock of the Lion,” which is a tale of an American middy who 
sailed under Paul Jones, was captured off Texel and taken to 
England as a prisoner of war.. A grandson of an English peer, 
he refused to renounce his allegiance.to his native country, and 
gave up riches and a title to his cousin, a midshipman in the 
English navy, to realize his aim in life, that of a captaincy in the 
American fleet. Captured by a press-gang, he is present at the 
battle of St. Vincent, on board the Royal George; then is taken to 
Gibraltar, the Rock of the Lion, whence he succeeds in reaching 
Paris, where “he meets Franklin and Paul Jones, and hears the 
news of the surrender of Cornwallis. The tone of the book is 
manly, its patriotism is true and dignified, not defiant and blus- 
tering, and its incidents and episodes are deftly spun together. 
This is a tale that one can heartily recommend to the parents of 
American boys. Incidentally, the author conveys a good deal 
of historical information—the information that school-books do 
not and cannot give, though it gives life and perspective to his- 
tory, and a sense of proportion to its students. . The illustrations 
by A. J. Keller are well done. (Harper & Bros.) 


a) 


«« VIVIAN OF VIRGINIA ” is the latest addition to the band of 
swashbuckling adventurers whom the recent revival of the taste 
for the picaresque novel has called into being. Vivian was 
originally the son of a Roundhead, who, on the merry monarch’s 
accession, became a haberdasher and intended his son to be an 
apothecary and physician. The Plague interfered, however, and 
killed the Rpenthead and his wife ; whereupon their son became 
asoldier and fought in Flanders under Col. Churchill, who in later 
years was to be made the Duke of Marlborough. But in a peace- 
ful interval, Vivian was forced to enter the service of a Virginia 
merchant, as captain of the marines that worthy employed to 
defend his ship and cargo against pirates ; and in that band, of 
course, Vivian found the swashbuckling scoundrel who invari- 
ably opposes the swashbuckling hero in romantic fiction, James- 
town offered a fair field for the rapiers of both these gentlemen ; 
therefore they stayed there, Vivian to identify himself with 
Nathaniel Bacon and the rebellion that has gone down into his- 
tory as his very own—* Bacon's Rebellion,”—the rogue to serve 
- Gov. Berkeley, and to meet the violent death which the experi- 
enced reader of fiction of this kind knows is in store for him from 
the first. Vivian, as that reader expects with equal confidence, 
finds his reward in love and in material prosperity. The story is by 
Hulbert Fuller, and is illustrated by Frank T. Miller. It is not 
bad of its kind, but are we not getting about enough of this kind 
of fiction? It is all very much alike—the clothes, the sword 
tricks, the abductions, etc., and, with the exception of one or two 
‘Masters, there is hardly an attempt at differentiation in character. 
_ (Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) Cae velo hee uk 
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Capr. CHARLES KING has done some good work in “ The Gen- 
eral’s Double ”: campaigning ard fighting give a wider scope to 
this author's gift than do the barracks and officers’ quarters, the 
little scandals and small affairs of army posts, to which he too 
often confines himself. In fact, his tales of our regular Army as 
it is to-day are not very inspiring; they may be as true to life as 
Mr. Howells’s own fiction, but we cannot deny that we. would 
prefer a dash of invigorating falsehood. The life of the Ameri- 
can army officer in peace cannot offer much romance or excite- 
ment, nor can that of his womankind; but that is no reason why 
the small jealousies, the little annoyances and enmities of their 
miniature world should be exploited. Capt. King has enough 
imagination to do better by his former comrades. All this is be- 
side the mark, just now, however. In “ The General's Double” 
we find a well-constructed plot, with a mystery that easily lasts 
to the end, and plenty of good, clearly drawn portraits of the 
fighters of the Civil War. That’struggle will never fail us in in- 
terest; and when it is handled by a man’ who can “do” a fight 
as well as Capt. King, it becomes doubly attractive. Altogether, 
this is one of the author’s most interesting stories, because his 
canvas is a wide one, and he deals with men at their best and 
worst—in war. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


ce 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS by Mr. W. D. Stevens to the fairy-story 
“ Prince Uno.” are very pretty and attractive. The fairies in the 
book are divided into various nations of Wave-riders, Leaf-riders 
and Bubble-riders. They are highly civilized and have steam- 
ships and standing armies and indulge esthetic tastes in dress 
and architecture. In short, they are just such fairies as a modern 
boy is likely to feel an interest in. The story was told, in the first 
place, to the writer’s sick nephew, who was so entertained by it 
that the tale had a determining influence on his recovery. It 
may be predicted that many other boys, sick or well, will 
enjoy the story of the wars of King Leo and King Vim, and 
the doings of the quaint people of Weeboro. (Doubleday & 
McClure Co.) “THE STORY OF JEAN VALJEAN” from Victor 
Hugo's ‘‘ Les Misérables ” is one which appeals strongly to the 
young feader, and Sara Wiltse has done an excellent piece of 
work in extracting it from its context and so editing it as to fit it 
for children’s reading. It makes rather a large volume, but 
many children like big’ books, each of which, if they are other- 
wise attractive, becomes to them a world in itself. The volume 
is well printed and strongly bound. (Ginn & Co.) 





“®e 


FIFTEEN years ago, Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., began the 
publication of their Leisure Moment Series with «« Democracy,” 
a novel of official and social life at Washington that was as bril- 
liant as it was disagreeable to the unquestioning believer in 
American institutions. To-day Mr. H.C. Chatfield-Taylor enters 
the same field with «« The Vice of Fools,” and his book suffers by 
the comparison it invites. Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s mind turns to 
epigram, and sometimes he manages to say something worth 
Saying in a way so neat as to rejoice all readers; but mostly it 
might remain unsaid. Moreover, epigram is but a poor substi- 
tute for character-drawing and plot. We get both in this story, 
of course, but i1 such an unconsidered, undigested way, that the 
reader has to do a good deal of the work that the author should 
have done on his manuscript. Mr. Chatfield-Taylor does not 
analyze the pictures he wants to draw before setting them down; 
consequently he often overlooks just the details that might make 
them complete. His story is not bad, nor good; it is merely 
utterly unimportant. . And, by the way, no unhandier arrange- 
ments could be invented for a dinner-party than those ascribed 
in these pages to the teeming brain of the Hungarian minister, 
whose dinners were “feasts worthy of the gods.” This is a 
trifling matter, no doubt, but the trifling nature of the book 
raises it to a position of sufficient importance to be considered. 
(H. S. Stone & Co.) 


ee, 
THE recipe for the fiction thatis fondly devoured by the unpro- 


_ gressive, old-fashioned German Haus/rau, who still forms the ma- 


jority of her sex in her country, was handed down by Miss Marlitt to 
W. Heimburg. The ingredients are invariably the same, love and 
unhappiness predominating, and consequently the results closely 
resemble each other. Occasionally the mixer will make a mis- 
take, and produce something far better, as happens, for instance, 
in the case of Miss Marlitt's «Second Wife,” and some of £. 
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Werner's tales. But on the whole the products of this class of 
writers of fiction resemble each other closely, and it is this very 
resemblance that endears them, one after the other, to the hearts 
of the sentimental German housewife. The latest story by W. 
Heimburg, who, by the way, is a far less skilful mixer than either 
Marlitt or Werner, has just been translated by Annie W. Ayer 
and H. T. Slate. It is called « Defiant Hearts,” and takes us 
into good society, at a miniature court in Germany, where, of 
course, woman is still considerably behind the times.. Yet even 
W. Heimburg bows to the modern woman, and introduces her, 
though very prudently, in the person of the court physician’s 
daughter, who prefers to a loveless marriage a struggle with the 
world for sustenance. The tale is not bad, and will compel 
curiosity to read to the end, once it has been begun. The face 
of Herman in the frontispiece illustration fills with unholy joy 
the beholder who knows what emotions it is supposed to express. 
(R. F. Fenno & Co.) 

Mrs, AMELIA E, Barr is so experienced a literary hand, that 
she may be relied upon to turn out satisfactory work. Her new 
story, ‘‘ The King’s Highway,” is carefully planed, joined, bev- 
eled and polished ; the mechanical work is beyond reproach, 
and the plot carefully constructed: Only, one must not look too 
closely at its central idea ; that he must-accept, or see the whole 
little house of cards coming tumbling down. For the rest there 
is all that the heart -of novel-reader can desire’: the relations of 
capital and labor, Christian socialism, the duties of the rich to- 
wards the poor, a rich girl, an English nobleman, love, the small 
ambitions ‘of society—all the ingredients which nowadays are 
expected in a story. -They will continue to serve for quite a 
while yet; and he who uses them driven by some great aim will 
help the world onward:; while-he who employs them merely be- 
cause it is his trade to make books, will neither harm them. nor 
advance them, but simply obscure them a little more. Yet Mrs. 
Barr has turned out a most satisfactory piece of. work.. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.)——* A SPANISH MAID,” by L. Quiller Couch, ‘is a 
curious tale of the Cornish coast, fantastic and really somewhat 
without rhyme or reason. In parts it is excellent, but the whole 
gives the impression that the sustaining of the effort has been 
too much for the author.. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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“‘ MADEMOISELLE de Berny,” by Pauline Bradford Mackie, is 
a story of Valley Forge, in which appear Washington, Lafayette 
and Steuben, and Mrs. Washington as well. It is not an histori- 
cal novel for all that—it is simply a novel with an historical set- 
ting: The hero is a blind boy, who, in his desire to be a man 
and a soldier like his dead father, betrays the plans of Washing- 
ton to the British in Philadelphia. The figure of the helpless 
lad, with his huge dog, which clings to him as only animals can 
cling to those they love, is happily conceived and well carried 
out. -Mademoiselle de Berny herself is an attractive figure, and 
so is Hayward, the patriot-spy. Taken altogether, this is a 
rather promising first effort—we do not remember having seen 
the author’s name before on the title-page of a book. The illus- 
trations, by Frank T. Merrill, are excellent. The puzzled re- 
viewer would like very much to know, however—he has been 
tempted to ask the question time and again,—whether it is artis- 
tic to gild the top of a book, leave its side rough-edged and its 
bottom uncut? The latter is, in addition, woefully inconvenient 
to the. reader, who has to turn the book upside down and patiently 
cut the leaves before beginning to peruse the narrative. (Lam- 
son, Wolffe. & Co.) 





The [arch Magazines. 


PERHAPS THE most striking feature of Harper's Monthly for 
March is «Stirring Times in Austria,” by Mark Twain. Every- 
body knows that Mr. Clemens has been spending some time in 
Austria ; and he has witnessed there some exciting scenes. He 
tells of these in this number, and they lose nothing in the telling. 
What he says about press censorship is interesting, and in view 
of the license of the press in this country, one feels that a little 
censorship would not do us any harm at the present moment. 
The Censor’s life can not be a very happy one. A man who has 
to know all the papers say every day more than earns his salary. 
A copy of each morning paper, Mr. Clemens tells us, is brought 
to the Censor at 5 o'clock, and his official wagons wait at the 


doors of the newspaper offices and « scud” to him with the first- 


copies that come from the press. 
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“ His company of assistants read every line in these papers, and 

mark everything which seems to have a dangerous look ; then he 
passes final judgment ‘upon these markings. Two things conspire 
to give to the results a capricious and unbalanced look : his as- 
sistants have diversified notions as to what is dangerous and 
what isn’t ; he can’t get time to examine their criticisms in much de- 
tail ;and so sometimes the very same matter which is suppressed 
in one paper fails to be damned in another one, and gets published 
in full feather and unmodified. Then the paper in which it was 
suppressed blandly copies the forbidden matter into its evening 
edition—provokingly giving credit and detailing all the circum- 
stances in courteous and inoffensive language—and of course the 
Censor cannot say a word.” 
_ The place of honor in this number is devoted to « An Ameri- 
can Army Manceuvre,” by Mr. Franklin Matthews. With so much 
war in the air; anything about the army and navy is bound to be 
read with intense interest. The special thing that Mr. Matthews 
describes in detail is a sham battle between the divided forces of 
the New York State militia. He tells the-story as well as if he 
were describing the real thing. Another military article is «In 
the Wake of War,” by Mr. Julian Ralph, who, during the Greco- 
Turkish war, was’ a correspondent on the Turkish side. A more 
peaceful subject is the continuation of DuMaurier’s series “ So- 
cial Pictorial Satire,” of which Charles Keene is the subject. We 
have already quoted Mr. DuMaurier’s comment on, the loss of the 
sight of one of his eyes. Of the physical gifts of Mr. Keene, for 
whom he had the greatest. admiration, he says that he had a 
splendid hand, large, muscular and well shaped, « whose long 
deft fingers could move with equal ease and certainty in all di- 
rections.” Mr. DuMaurier’s enthusiasm for his fellow-draughts- 
men on the staff of Punch is delightful to see. No one admired 
their work more than he did, or expressed his admiration more 
freely. Speaking of his own work, Mr. DuMaurier tells us that 
the Venus of Milo has always been his inspiration; that from her 
he developed what is known to-day as the “ DuMaurier girl.” 

The Editor's Drawer is filled, in iarge part, by “The Bar- 
on’s Victim,” “a mellow drama,” owning the joint authorship 
of Messrs. Tudor Jenks and Duffield Osborne. As Mr. Jenks 
is a humorist and Mr. Osborne a writer of romances, we assume 
that the mellowness is supplied by the former and the dramatic 
element by the latter. However this may be, there is enough 
of each to make a very engaging whole, which will doubtless 
be heartily welcomed by wide-awake amateurs. 


Prof. Walter A. Wyckoff takes up a new division of his inter- 
esting study of « The Workers” in the March number of Scrid- 
ner’s. We find “the worker” in the West now, and the scene 
is becoming more exciting. Scribner's and The Cosmopolitan 
are exploiting the same subject this month, “‘ A Pompeiian Gen- 
tleman’s Home Life,” with illustrations from the ‘ Recently Ex- 
cavated House of ‘A Vettius.’” The two articles are not the 
same, though some of the illustrations are—notably « Goldsmiths 
at Work.” 

Senator Lodge’s «‘ Story of the Revolution” in Scribner's has 
now reached the period of Independence. Among the illustra- 
tions is a facsimile of a part of the rough draft of the famous 
Declaration, from an artotype of the original, in the Department 
of State at Washington. One could learn a good deal of history 
from Senator Lodge's article, even if he studied only the illustra- 
tions, which are very complete, and are particularly satisfactory 
where they are taken from contemporary originals. 

We take pleasure in quoting a sonnet the late H. C. Bun- 
ner, called “ Lutetia,” which is printed in this number :— 


‘« Often in visions of the night I seem 
To pace thy avenues with enchanted feet 
Walk thy broad boulevards from the mid-day heat 
Till myriad gas-jets through the calm dusk gleam ; 
See moonlight crown Napoleon's tower supreme ; 
Watch, in the Latin Quarter’s darkest street, 
From revelling in some cavernous retreat 
Strange student-shapes into the cool night stream— 
Young hungry gods of genius—or where beam 
Lights of Lampsakian gardens ; where is blown 
White-hot the fire of folly, to turn again. 
Yet ever flies the spirit of my dream 
To that high garret, where, sick, blind, alone, 
Lies Heine on his pallet-prison of pain.” 
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_ The frontispiece of the March Centuryis a reproduction of 
Boldini’s striking portrait of Verdi, done in pastels in 1886. The 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky takes on a new interest, as de- 
scribed by Col. John R. Proctor, Civil Service Commissioner, and 
illustrated by Mr. André Castaigne.' Having read with great 
pleasure Mr. John Luther Long's. story « ame Butterfly,” in 
the January number, we turn onaiee to his story « Ein Nix- 
Nutz” in the current number. While this has not the exquisite 
charm of “Madame Butterfly,” it is a capital story, and was worth 
writing if only for the very striking character of old Kitzmiller. 
Mr. Long has laid the scene of this tale among the Pennsylvania 
Dutch, and his command of their dialect is quite as remarkable 
as his command of the dialect of the English-speaking Japanese. 

An article on some “‘Women Composers” in this number 
of The Century shows us, among other portraits, one of Mile. 
Augusta Holmés, which we are particularly pleased to see, but 
which is utterly unlike our preconceived idea of the writer of 
some of the most beautiful songs of the present day. The 
number of American women composers will surprise those who 
have not followed the history of musical composition in America. 

Two trips to the Klondike are described in The Century—one 
“The River Trip”; the other, ‘‘Over the Mountain-Passes.” 
The reader can read both and make his choice. It is only a 
question of hardships, and to the stay-at-home neither is very at- 
tractive. According to the illustrations, the river trip seems to 
be the better ; but both are bad enough. 





Mr. Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr., opens the March Aflantic with 
an article entitled “English as Against French Literature,” in 
which he argues in favor of the English. He accuses the French 
of being too insular, and of lacking common-sense. French 
men-of-letters are not sufficiently audacious, according to Mr. 
Sedgwick, and yet there are those among us who think audacity 
their forte. The poetical power of English prose, and the ro- 
mantic daring of English adventure, he places far ahead of any- 
thing French. This is very pleasant reading, and Mr. Sedgwick 
argues well; but we are not quite prepared to accept all of his 
deductions as law and gospel. 

In his article on the Australian Democracy, Mr. E. L. Godkin 
shows the differences between the Australian system and ours. 
He does not base his statements’on personal observation, but on 
wide and intelligent reading and conversation with travelers 
and writers. He tells us in a note that he has endeavored to 
give impressions rather than facts, and he cites a long list of 
authorities from which he has drawn. The Australians have 
one oe over us: they are not.tormented by race ques- 
tions. Nor have they had any civil strife to disturb them; and 
“they have not yet come into contact with that greatest difficulty 
of large democracies: the difficulty of communicating to the mass 
common ideas and impulses.” 

We are particularly interested in an article by K. Mitsukuri 
on the social and domestic life of Japan, a country in which out- 
siders are taking more interest every year and every day. 


The article most likely to attract attention in the current num- 
ber of The Pall Mall Magasine is the account of “ Battle Abbey,”, 
by the Duchess of Cleveland, its present occupant. There are 
few more interesting possessions in all d than “the great 
Benedictine Abbey of La Bataille.”. The illustrations, which are 
from photographs, give one an admirable idea of the beauty and 

icturesqueness of the place. Sir Walter Besant continues his 
ue ae on South London, which are profusely illus- 
trated. ‘Of course these papers are in direct line with Sir Wal- 
ter’s researches in connection with his magnum opus—the Sur- 
vey of London. The pathetic story of Major Andrée is retold in 
this number by Mr; Arthur Dimock, and illustrated with repro- 
ductions from the Andrée monument in Westminster Abbey. 


The February Cosmofpolis contains the second part of Mr. 
James's story, ‘John Delavoy,” in which the magazine editor 
proves himself as “enterprising ” as his American cousin is sup- 
posed. to be—and as unscrupulous. ‘There is another instalment 
of the letters of John Stuart Mill to Gustave D'Eichthal, and an 
_ appreciative article on Alphonse Daudet Mr. Gosse, who, 
_ however, thinks that there is a grea Rated to Daudet’s hav- 
, “tet pare aatieg sae be me: os ges ~ 
‘to having felt anr on learning, a read ‘Le Petit 

' Chose,” that Daudet did really come up to Paris in india-rubber 
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goloshes, without shoes. “I think it would have been better,” 
says Mr. Gosse, “if this piece of personal history had not 
been unveiled by M. Ernest Daudet. But the Daudets are un- 
surpassed in the active way in which they take their musical-box 
to pieces, the. result being that we are scarcely sure, at last, 
whether the music was the primary object, or was merely sec- 
ondary to the mechanical ingenuity.” Mr. I. Zangwill gives the 
first instalment, of «« The Maker of Lenses,” in which he weaves a 
romance around the historic figure of Spinoza, blending truth 
with fiction in much the same way as he did in “ From a Mat- . 
tress Grave,” in which Heine was the central figure. 





A Letter from Wonderland 


OnE of the ‘‘ Lowrie children” to whom this delightful 
letter from the late Lewis Carroll was addressed, has kindly 
given her permission for its publication in Zhe Critic. 


Care of Messrs. Macmillan, 29 Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Aug. 18, 1884. 


My DEAR CHILDREN: 

It was a real pleasure to;me to get your letter; but, before I 
answer it, I have two humble requests to make: One is, please 
don’t make it generally known that I have written to you, so as to 
bring on me a flood of letters from all the American children who 
have read “ Alice,” and who would allexpect answers! I don't want 
to spend all the rest of my life (being close on the age when Dr. 
O. W. Holmes says “ old age” begins) in writing letters! (I won- 

er if you know his “‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table?” I delight 
in . And my other request is, please never again Jraise me 
at all, as if any powers I may have, in writing books for children, 
were my own doing. I just feel myself a trustee, that is all— 
you would not take much credit to yourselves, I suppose, if asum 
of money had been put into your hands and you had been told 
“spend all this for the good of the little ones”? And besides 
praise isn’t good for any of us; love is, and it would be a good 
thing if all the world were full of it; I like my books to be loved, 
and I like to think some children love me for the books, but I 
don’t like them fraised—lI'll tell you what I like to think of best, 
about the « Alice” books. I've had a lot printed on cheaper 
paper, in plain bindings, and given them to hospitals and Con- 
valescent Homes—for poor, sick children: and it’s ever so much 
pleasanter to think of one child being saved some weary hours, 
than if all the town followed at my heels crying «how clever he 
is!” I’m sure you would think so too. 

Some rather droll things happened about those hospitals: I 
sent round a printed letter, to offer the books, with a list of the 
Hospitals, and asking people to add to the list any I had left out. 
And one manager wrote that he knew of a place where there were 
a number of sick children, but he was afraid I wouldn’t like to give 
them any books—and why, do you think? “ Because they are 
Jews!” I wrote to say, of course I would give them some: why in 
the world shouldn't little Israelites read“ Alice’s Adventures ” as 
well as other children! : 

Another—a “Lady Superior ”—wrote to ask to see a copy of 
« Alice” before accepting it: for she had to be very caralik all 
the children being Roman Catholics, as to what “ religious read- 
ing ” they got! I wrote to say, ‘you shall certainly see it first, if 
you like: but I can guarantee that the books have no religious 
teaching whatever in them—in fact, they do not teach anything at 
all.” She said she was quite satisfied, and would accept the 
books. 

But, while I am running on in this way, I’m leaving your letter 
unanswered. As tothe meaning of the Snark? I’m very much 
afraid I didn’t mean anything but nonsense! Still, you know, 
words mean more than we mean to express when we use them: 
so a whole book ought to mean a great deal more than the writer 
meant. So, whatever good meanings are in the book, I’m very 
glad to accept as the meaning of the book. The best that I’ve 
seen is by a lady (she published it in a letter to a newspaper)— 
that the whole book is an allegory on the search after happiness. 
I think this fits beautifully in many ways—particularly, about 
the bathing-machines: when the people get weary of life, and 
can’t find happiness in town or in books, then they rush off to 
the seaside, to see what bathing-machines will do for them. 

Would you mind giving me a more definite idea of who I am 
writing to, by pending: me your names and your ages? I feel as 
it we were kind of friends already; but the one idea of « The 
Lowrie Children” is too shadowy to get hold of fairly. It is like 
making friends with a will-o’-the-wisp. I believe nobody ever 
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succeeded in making an intimate friend of one of those things, 


Read up your ancient history, and you won’t find asingle instance _ 


of it. I would have added, to ‘names and ages” “and your 
cartes,” only I’m afraid you'd then expect mine, and that I never 
give away (my reason is that I want to be personally unknown: 
to be known by sight, by strangers, would be intolerable to me), 
so I'm afraid I can’t, with a good grace, ask for yours. 

I'm very fond of inventing games; and I enclose you the 
rules of one, ‘“‘ Mischmasch ”: see how you like it. One advant- 
age is that it needs no counters or anything; so you can play it 
out walkiag, or up in a balloon, or down in a diving-bell, or any- 


where! Your loving friend, 
Lewis CARROLL. 
After posting the letter, I remembered I had never said a 


word about Jabberwocky and “ Der Tyroler und sein Kind.” 
Thank you very much for it: it is one of the loveliest airs I know 
—and oh, so much too good for such words! Once more, your 
loving friend (your twopenny-halfpenny friend this time), 

LEwis CARROLL. 


The Dimmed Glory 


Farr City! thou shalt yet be queen : 
Not ‘‘ Ichabod ! ”—nay, God forbid ! 
Though evil triumph for the hour, 
And now God’s face be hid, — 


Though for thy children’s heritage 

The men whose names are bane and blot 
Once more, as for the seamless robe, 

Have bartered and cast lot,— 


Though o’er the sea we hear the cry 
‘* License is throned in Freedom’s stead,” 
And nations grieve to see the dogs 

Fed with thy children’s bread, — 


Fair City ! thou shalt yet be queen, 
And answer yet thy children’s need, 
Though with bowed heads they follow now 
The cloudy pillar’s lead. 


S. J. B. 





Proposed New Copyright Legislation 


AT A MEETING of the Executive Council of the American 
Copyright League, on Feb. 24, resolutions were passed approv- 
ing of the bill introduced by the Hon. John Murray Mitchell of 
New York (H. R. 7015), providing more adequate penalties for 
the piracy of musical publications, in the hope thereby of break- 
ing up the trade in unauthorized Canadian reprints of American 
and foreign copyright scores, which has attained extensive pro- 
portions in various parts of the country. 

The Council also gave careful consideration to the two bills 
bearing the names of Representatives Shafroth and Hicks re- 
spectively, aiming at a limitation of copyright in photographs. 
The Shafroth bill provides “that a photograph, as such, made 
from any object not a work of the fine arts and not a part as il- 
lustration in any regularly issued publication which is duly en- 
tered at the post-office.at its place of publication, shall not be 
the subject ‘of copyright at all”; while Mr. Hicks’s bill provides 
«“that'a line production published in a daily newspaper, of a 
photograph made from an object not a work of fine arts, shall 
not be considered as a violation of the copyright of such photo- 
graph.” The resolution of disapproval reads as follows:— - 

“ Resolved, That the Council of the American Copyright 
League respectfully protests against the passage of the bill intro- 
duced by Representative Shafroth (H. R. 5866) and the bill in- 
troduced by Representative Hicks (H. R. 6346), on the ground 
that the withdrawal from photographers of the protection now 
accorded them under the Copyright law would be in conflict 
with the principle of copyright.” 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the proposed modifications of 
the law will not be made. Bose 
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Music 
Notes of the Season 


THE ninth Seidl subscription concert, at the Astoria, on Thurs- 
day evening, Feb. 24, began with Raff's “Lenore” symphony 
and. ended with a Strauss waltz. It is a long time since the 
Raff composition has figured on our concert programs, and 
the once favorite work seems a little out of date; not old enough 
to possess a quaint flavor, but most decidedly to be classed as a 
back number in which only exceptional persons, among the 
amateurs of to-day, will care to take an interest. The moving 
beauty of the andante was carefully brought out; the stirring 
march—one could not but compare it to a similar movement in 
Tschaikowsky’s *‘ Pathetic ” symphony—received a treatment at 
once incisive and forceful; and of course full justice was done to 
the pictorial features of the work by Herr Seidl, whose sympa- 
thetic reading caused him to almost over-elaborate the jinade in 
his desire to render it effective. 


The members of the orchestra failed at times to respond to 
their leader's wishes, and were guilty of occasional technical 
slips, but the evident insufficiency of rehearsals must be held to 
blame for these defects. Weber's beautiful overture to “ Eury- 
anthe,” with which the second part of the program opened, was 
rendered with much more smoothness and finish, and the accom- 
paniment to the grand scena and aria from Thomas's «Ham- 
let ” were carefully graded. Just why the soloist of the occasion, 
Madame Marie Engel, chose to appear as the interpreter of the 
fair Ophelia’s disconnected thoughts, would be difficult to find 
out. The scena in question is an empty bit of claptrap, its one 
redeeming feature being the stolen Swedish melody introduced 
near the close; but Mme. Engel’s pretty voice and somewhat un- 
responsive temperament, are as far removed from all that is 
required in an Ophelia, as one can imagine, and although she 
delivered the fiorature passages with a certain degree of finish, 
they were without brilliancy and style. Mme. Engel’s additional 
solo, the waltz from “ Romeo et Juliette,” was also a mistake, for it 
is anything but effective when sung without an orchestral accom- 
There are so many charming songs in which the 
concert singer is given an opportunity to achieve triumphs wholly 
different from those of the operatic stage, and Mme, Engel is so 
capable a vocalist, that her lack of taste in selecting two thread- 
bare show-pieces, ill suited tothe purposes of a symphony con- 
cert—and indeed only to be successfully revived by a Melba or 
a Calvé, as souvenirs of their marvelous impersonations,—may 
be referred to as depressing. Herr Seidl judiciously placed 
Strauss's ‘‘ Wine, Woman and Song ” waltz after Madame Engel’s 
soli, as being appropriately light and good of its kind, but the 
program as a whole was of too mixed a nature to appeal to the 
more thoughttul members of an audience supposed to be both 
cultivated and music-loving. 


A most enjoyable concert was given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Saturday evening, Feb. 27, for the benefit of the 
Workingmen's School and the District Nursing Department. 
The program included Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer Night's 
Dream” overture, the andante from one of Tschaikowsky’s quar- 
tets, played by strings, and the prelude and final scene from 
Wagner's “ Parsifal”; and these were rendered by Herr Seidl 
and his forces. Mr. Rafael Joseffy, who was in superb form, 
played the piano parts of two concerti—Chopin’s E minor con- 
certo, rescored by Tausig, and Liszt’s A major concerto. The 
encore number was a transcription of Schubert's familiar song 
“Gute Nacht.” Another feature of the entertainment was a 
fairly good performance of A. Goring Thomas’s “ The Swan and 
the Skylark,” enlisting the services of the New York Choral So- 
ciety, and of Mme. Clementine de Vere-Sapio, Mrs. Josephine 
Jacoby, Mr. J. H. McKinley (a substitute for Mr. Evan Williams) 
and Mr. Charles W. Clarke. 


One of the most interesting children among those whose musi- 
cal gifts entitle them to serious consideration, is the little pian- 
ist named Reuben Demarest, who has been heard this season 
in the. salons of several connoisseurs. The child, who is only 
nine years of age, possesses the gift of absolute pitch, and is 
really marvelous in that his tone is so broad, his memory so un-. 
failing, and his feeling for the different pieces he strives to inter- 
pret, so strong and true, The parents are poor, the father beiug 
a helpless invalid, and the mother obliged to depend on their 
gifted child’s efforts as a means of support. It is ome of those 
cases where a child of real genius must be. sacri for unless. 
the boy is taken from. his Surroundings and placed where his 
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talents can be properly developed, he can never amount to any- 
thing. One glances over his collection of photographs—Pader- 
ewski’s, Patti's, and those of a number of great artists, who have 
inscribed upon them their good wishes and admiration for the 
little fellow-musician, whose first public appearances date back 
to the time of the World’s Fair, and one can but echo the senti- 
ment of the Swedish mother’s pathetic words, ‘If somebody will 
only come to help little Reuben, he will surely soon help him- 
self.” 


The Drama 
The Independent Theatre 

‘« EL GRAN GALEOTO,” which was produced, after a certain 
fashion, in the Berkeley Lyceum, on’ Monday evening, by the 
Criterion Independent Theatre, is one of the most famous plays 
of the great Spanish writer, Echegaray, and has been translated 
into several languages. In its way it is a masterpiece, although 
the spirit-of it is too thoroughly Spanish to be appreciated fully 
by an average Anglo-Saxon audience. - To. the colder and more 
phlegmatic Northern temperament the tale appears exaggerated 
and improbable, the consequences seem to be out of all propor- 
tion to the original cause. But it is sufficiently reasonable when 
read.in the light of the proud, fiery, jealous Spanish nature, and 
it is a model of skilful, compact .and logical construction. . The 
helpless and hopeless. drifting of the. luckless. personages con- 
cerned towards the inevitable catastrophe.is extraordinarily im- 
pressive and the end, when it is reached, has all the effect of pre- 
destination. 

The play might be described as a satirical and romantic. trag- 
edy. It illustrates the evils of irresponsible gossip and vigorously 
lashes. the common tendency to lend.a ready ear to slander. 
From beginning to end it is a work of lofty purpose and unim- 
peachable morality. There are only seven speaking characters 
in the cast and one of them is a servant, with only a few lines to 
utter.. Three of them, at least, are of first-rate quality, whether 
they are regarded as literary studies or as acting parts. They 
are the jealous'husband, Don Julian,.and the suspected wife and 
suspected lover. As in the case of all great dramatic composi- 
tions the plot is simple, although the emotions provoked are cur- 
iously complex. Don Julian has.an adopted son, whom he has 
reared and treated as a brother of his young and lovely wife. 
The three live upon terms of the closest and most honorable af- 
fection, the rich Julian ever devising means for his adopted son’s 
advancement and his wife’s happiness, and the wife ever eager 
in loving service to her husband whom she worships and her 
brother whom she admires as a poetic genius. 

. Into this Eden there enters a serpent, in the respectable guise 
of a well-meaning but wrong-headed brother, who tells Don Ju- 
lian that the whole town is gossipping about the intimate rela- 
tions existing between his wife and the lad, Ernest. Don Julian, 
honorable and unsuspicious, treats the slander, at first, with the 
contempt it deserves, but, in time, the poison begins to work in 
his vein, and in spite of his love and his reason, he begins to 
doubt, and from that momentevery circumstance, however slight 
or innocent, tends to confirm and inflame his jealousy. Hearing 
that Ernest is to fightin defence of his wife, Christina’s, honor, 
he discerns in this fact a clear conviction of guilt, and hastens 
to supplant him in the duel, in which he receives a fatal wound. 
Being borne to Ernest's lodgings he there encounters his wife 
who has gone to the place with the sole hope of preventing the 


_very catastrophe that has occurred. The dying man is deaf to 


her protestations of innocence and to those of the wretched 
Ernest, and dies denouncing both. Finally the pair, realizing 
that it is impossible to establish their actual innocence, resolve 
to accept the situation and take refuge from the storm of unde- 
served contumely in each other’s arms. 

This oo sketch gives no idea of the art with which the char- 
acters of the different personages in this tragic drama are devel- 
oped, the skill with which the situations are arranged, or the 
pricey caps Batted with which the varied and conflicting emo- 
— ia ops pre ige os Their proper expression 

test seve he powers of the greatest living players. It 
was not to be expected that the Independent Theatre could meet 


such an emergency. But the actual accomplishment of the per- 
formance fell a way short of reasonable expectation. In ae 
first place the play so cut and trimmed as to be little 
more than a s! of its true self. The prologue, necessary to 
a cleat compreh -of the whole m, if not to the actual 





acts were reduced 
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to the narrowest intelligible dimensions. In fact, it was a skele- 
ton of the play that was presented, not the play itself. In the 
second place, the atmosphere and‘tone of the piece were local- 
ized and vulgarized, so that’ the Spanish flavor, the fire, the 
poetry, the romance, the imagination were missing altogether, 
or almost altogether. Without the transfiguring glow of Southern 
passion, the story lost much of its charm and power, and nearly 
all illusion. 

So far as mere technical smoothness was concerned the repre- 
sentation was by no means bad, nor unintelligent, but the. intel- 
ligence was misdirected. Mr. Plympton, as the husband, played 
with true .feeling and passion, and Miss Maude Banks, who 
made the adaptation, furnished a clever and consistent study of 
the wife, especially in the later scenes in which she had to sug- 
gest the dread of an unlawful love, but in neither impersonation 
was there much trace of Spanish blood. Mr. Blair’s performance 
of Ernest was clever, but founded on a radical misconception. 
It must be confessed, indeed, that the general interpretation of 
the piece was not illuminative, nor calculated to create a local 
demand for the higher modern Spanish drama. To produce a 
masterpiece is one thing ; to mangle it is another. For the lat- 
ter purpose no independent theatre: is necessary ; the ordinary, 
everyday manager can do it to perfection. 





The Fine Arts 
Prices at the Fuller and Dana Sales 

IT was to be expected that the paintings of the French school 
in the Fuller collection would bring more than the English pict- 
ures, because the former were mainly very good examples, while 
the latter, as a rule, were not; but some of the best of the English 
paintings were sold for what must be considered low prices. Of 
the Constables, the highest price was obtained for the worst 
example, “‘ Windermere Lake,” in which Constable has appar- 
ently tried to out-do Turner, as Turner tried to out-do Claude 
Lorrain. This brought $5300. His serious and very beauti- 
ful little landscape «Summer Morning, Dedham Vale” went 
for $1300 to a Mr. Harrison. Another view of ‘*‘ Dedham Vale,” 
not so pleasing as a composition, was bought by Mr. R. E. 
Moore for $1400. ‘The Lock,” an important example of Con- 
stable’s later style, with a fine sky, and a foreground that might 
be called impressionistic, was bought by Mr. G. W. Elkins for 
$5200. A very clever little painting, “ A Suffolk Water Mill,” 
fell to Mr. F. A. Bell for $3000; while the best of the Constables, 
‘“Weymouth Bay,” went to Mr. W. C. Loring for $3050. These 
might not be considered bad prices were it not that the three de- 
cidedly inferior Daubignys brought $6000, 5000 and $4050. 

No one had anything to say to. the «‘ Blue Boy,” attributed to 
Gainsborough, when the auctioneer announced that the owner 
had put the upset price of $50,000 upon it. After waiting for a 
while, in a dead silence, the picture was taken down. “ The 
Market Cart,” by far the best of the Gainsborough landscapes, 
showing the refining and vivifying influence of the Dutch 
school, cost only $1550 to Mr. George R. White, while the larger 
but weaker pictures, ‘Halcyon Days in England” and «The 
Edge of the Common,” brought $3700 and ico respectively. 
On the other hand, the beautifully painted portrait of « Lady 
Inness of Norfolk” found an appreciative purchaser in Mr. S. P. 
Avery, Jr., who paid for it $5500. The interesting « Portrait of 
an Officer” went to Mr. C. J. Blair of Chicago, for $900. Mr. 
John G. Moore paid $5000 for a portrait of the ‘Countess of 
Buckinghamshire.” The Reynoldses, considering their condi- 
tion, brought perhaps better prices than they would have attained 
in London—$1950, $3000 and $5800. None of them was any 
way comparable to Gainsborough’s ‘‘ Lady Inness.” The exam- 
ples of the less known English painters fared rather badly. « Yar- 
mouth Beach,” by “Old” Crome, the most desirable, went for 
the lowest figure, $600, to Mr. B. Mansfield of New Haven. 

With the exception of the Michels, the French paintings were 
all desirable examples of the artists, and all brought good prices. 
The most important were Dupré’s “ The Open Sea,” bought by 
Mr. Isidor Wormser, Jr., for $7600; Rousseau’s ‘‘ Marais dans 
les Landes,” by the same collector for the same price ; and his 

eat work, «The Charcoal Burner's Hut,” bought by Mr. G. B. 

rckmans for $36,500. Troyon’s ‘‘ Cows in the Pasture” went 
to Mr. James W. Elisworth of Chicago for $22,000. 

- The few, but well-chosen, pictures of the Dana collection all 
brought good prices. The fg mar Corot “ Danse des Amours”’ 
was sold to Mr. Berckmans for $36,000. Mr. Herman Schaus 
bought the Millet, «The Turkey Herder,” for $20,000, Dau- 
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bigny’s “On the River Oise,” an uncommonly good example, 
was secured by Mr. Wormser for $6500: Courbet’s ‘Sea- 
Shore,” bought’ by Mr. Elkins, was. cheap at $3800; and- Rous- 
seau’s ‘Harvest: Field,” bought by Mr..S, Bettle, cheaper at 
$4200. The very fine-Ziem, ‘Une Féte a Venise,;” went to Mr. 
Le Roy for $3800. Jacque’s “Sheep in the Forest” brought 
$5400. The sale shows that good examples of the Barbizon 
school still tend towards higher ‘prices; and this might be taken 
as an indication of good taste, were it not for the want of judg- 
ment shown in the prices paid for the English pictures. But the 
old English school is still a new field to most of our buyers, and 
mistakes must be expected. ; 
Mr. Dana’s porcelains brought, as was anticipated, good prices, 
as arule, but, again, some strange vagaries of taste might be 
noted in individual cases. The late collector’s penchant for sup- 
posedly very ancient pieces’ was not-shared in by many of the 
buyers. Alarge vase, which, if correctly referred to the Han 
dynasty must be one of the oldest pieces of porcelain in. exist- 
ence, was left to be carried off by a dealer for $300. A small 
bowl “ of the fifth or sixth century,” for which Mr. Dana is said 
to have paid $1000 to Chang Yen Hook, Chinese Minister at 
Washington, passed into the collection of Mr. Thomas E. Wagge- 
man, of that city, for $100. By far the highest prices were paid 
for pieces manufactured in the early reigns of the present dynasty. 
$5000 was paid by Mr. Marsden J. Perry, of Providence, R. L., 
for a beautiful little rose-colored vase, perhaps the best specimen 
of its kind. A peach-color vase, hardly less admired, was 
bought by Mr. B. Altman for $3600. Mr. Dana’s blue “ haw- 
thorn” (plum blossom) ginger ‘jars sold for $3000 and $4100 to 
Mr. Altman and Mr. Bell. The fine black “ hawthorn” vase went 
to Mr. Altman for $1800. A group of tall sang de beuf vases 
brought good prices, one specimen bringing $2100. A group of 
magnificent Hispano-Moresque lustred dishes were bought, 
mostly by Mr. W. R. Hearst, for prices averaging about $400. 
Some beautiful pieces of Persian'and Rhodian faience were 
highly appreciated, one large hanging globe, decorated in red 
enamels, going to $2000. A large bronze group of “A Jaguar 
Devouring a Hare,” by Barye, brought $3400. A few buyers, 
capable of choosing what ‘was intrinsically good in the older 
Chinese porcelains, got many bargains. The total amount 
realized by the Dana sale—pictures and ceramics—was $194, 
829.50. That obtained for Mr. Fuller’s pictures was $166,200 ; 
making a grand total for the three days’ sale of $361,029.50. 





Art Notes 

THE February Jnternational Studio is an uncommonly at 
tractive number. The frontispiece is a plate in colors after a 
painting of ‘A Crusader” by Mr. Gerald Moira, the leader of 
the new English school of colorists. An illustrated article on 
Mr. Moira’s work in painting, stained-glass, and other branches 
of art follows, and there are others on “A Modern English 
Country House,” «Some Old Wrought Iron Work” and “Steinlen 
as a Lithographer,” the latter with several reproductions of 
lithographs in “Chansons de Femmes.” «Studio Talk” gives 
the news of the month in European art circles ; and there are 
several.pages of «« American Studio Talk:” 

—Decorative art fills the greater part of the March Magazine 
of Art. The Queen’s porcelains at Windsor Castle are described 
and illustrated by Mr. Frederick S. Robinson ; Mr. Walter Crane 
has acurious and fully illustrated article on «‘ Needlework as a 
Mode of Artistic Expression” ; and Prince Bodajar Karageorge- 
vitch, an appreciation of the work, mostly decorative, of the 
young French sculptor and artificer,. Valzren. Other articles are 
on “The New President of the Royal Water-color Society,” Mr. 
Ernest A. Waterlow, by M. H. Spielmann, and on “The Art Col- 
lection at Bell-Moor,” by Joseph Gregs.. The latter has illustra- 
tions: after pictures by Constable, “Old Crome” and George 
Morland. 

—aAn interesting collection of paintings in oils, pastels 
and etchings, many of the latter painted in colors, by Miss 
Mary Cassatt, is exhibited at the Durand-Ruel galleries. Miss 
Cassatt’s favorite subjects, as is well-known, are women and 
babies, the latter mostly nude. She still excels, as always, in 


. giving them an appearance of vigorous health. Her infants, 

their mothers, nurses and admirers are evidently much alive, and 

to beso ; pessimists must consider them vulgar creatures. 
he is at her best in the — in oils, several of which, 

painted in a medium key o 

certain to interest the beholder no matter how often seen. 


color, and in a full, even light, are 
But 
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the colored etchings, also, have a decided and a lasting charm of 
their,own, and: are’among the most artistic things ever .done in 
their kind. 

— At the usual monthly exhibition at the Lotos Club,-a\ loan; 
collection of pictures of: the Barbizon school was shown, which 
included some excellent Daubignys, a:‘‘ Landscape at Cruans,” 
by Courbet, a ‘‘ Shepherdess,” by Millet, a figure piece by Diaz, 
an excellent Troyon, “ Landscape and Cattle,” and a good 
Rousseau, -‘‘’The Pond at Sunset.” 


—A number of paintings by the rising American landscapist, 
Mr. H. W. Ranger, is on exhibition at‘Tooth’s gallery. Mr. 
Ranger is, to some extent, a follower of the late George Inness. 
His composition is always’ effective and usually novel and inter- 
esting. He aims at low, rich color, and sometimes attains a good 
measure of success. Yet it is noticeable that his best pictures 
here are the simply composed “Spring,” which, for him, is in an 
unusually high key; and “Unloading Boats by Moonlight,” 
which is all in gray and blue. 

—The new Municipal Art Commission held its first, meeting 
on Feb. 28. The Mayor presided at the opening of the meeting, 
and the Commission organized by the election of Mr. Charles T. 
Barney as President, Mr. Henry G. Marquand as Vice-President 
and Mr. A. A. Healy as Secretary. 





Notes 


The Critic of March 12 will contain an article of interest on M. 
René Doumic, the distinguished French critic, who has just arrived 
in this country to lecture at Harvard, Columbia and other univer- 
sities. The author is Mme. Blanc, who accompanied M. and Mme. 
Brunetiére to this country last year, and who has done more than 
anyone else to introduce contemporaneous American writers to 
the French public, through the Revue des Deux Mondes. A 
portrait will accompany the text. : 





Sir Arthur Sullivan is at work on a musical setting for Rudyard 
Kipling’s «‘ Recessional.” Sir Arthur proposes to make of it a 
song, rather than a hymn. Mr.de Koven has set the poem to 
music for The Ladies’ Home Journal. 





The Academy quotes The Critic’s announcement of its ten- 
cent leaflet containing Mr. Kipling’s “‘ Recessional,” and says 
that the poem “is notoriously out of print in the country it was 
written for.” A new edition of the reprint has had to be struck 
off, here. The Critic Co. announces, also, a second leaflet con- 
taining Ambassador Hay’s address (‘a masterpiece of literary 
oratory”) at the Omar Khayyam Club's annual dinner in London, 
last December. No more delicately appreciative tribute to Omar 
and FitzGerald has been put forth for many a day, and the four- 
page pamphlet, on hand-made paper, with rubricated title and 
signature in facsimile of Col. Hay’s autograph, will appeal strongly 
to all Omarians. 





“ The Omar Khayyam Club, and the ‘ boom’ generally of the 
great Persian poet, have had the usual effect on the sale of the 
first edition of FitzGerald’s translation,” says The Atheneum. 
A.few days ago a copy of the first issue, 1859, with the wrappers 
bound in, sold for twenty guineas—the purchaser being the 
original publisher, Mr. Quaritch. 


Mr. Arthur Waugh is about to publish through Mr. Arrow- 
smith of Bristol a volume of poems entitled « Legends of the 
Wheel.” There are twenty-six pieces, half of them cast as stories 
in rhyme to illustrate the different classes of people who cycle. 
For instance, the parson’s family is one text, the newspaper-boy 
another. Between the stories are inserted poems on other themes. 





Mr. Kitton, has for years been preparing a work, which is 
about to be published, entitled «Charles Dickens and his Illus- 
trators.” This will contain some 250 pages of letterpress, and 
about 100 plates. The principal contributors are Cruikshank 
and “ Phiz,” who between them illustrated seventeen of Dickens's 
books, and about forty drawings in pen-and-ink, pencil and wash, 
by these artists, are now given for the first time. Then follow 
Seymour, Leech, Luke Fildes, Cattermole, Marcus Stone, Buss 
and others less well known. 


Mrs. E. D. Gillespie. of Philadelphia has written her reminis- 
cences, which will be published by Messrs. Harper as “ A Book 
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of Remembrance.” Few women have known a greater number 
of interesting people. She was the only woman in America 
whom Dickens asked to be introduced to. She-sat'in the front 
row.when he read in Philadelphia, and he was struck by the in- 
telligent sympathy of her face. Mrs. Gillespie is now over 
seventy-five years of age. She is, by the way, a great-grand- 
daughter of Benjamin Franklin. 





The dramatization of Ian Maclaren’s stories by Mr. James Mc- 
Arthur and Mr. Tom Hall will be produced, for the first time, 
at McVicker’s Theatre, Chicaco, on April 11. That sterling act- 
or Mr. J. H. Stoddart will play the part of Lachlan Campbell. 


We learn from Zhe Daily Chronicle that Mr. Maarten Maar- 
tens, the Dutch novelist, has been in London during the past few 
days on a visit to Mr. Barrie. He is em route to the Holy Land 
and Egypt for a holiday. Before leaving Holland he finished a 
novel, ‘Her Memory,” which will shortly begin to appear in an 
English magazine. It may not be known that Mr. Maarten 
Maartens always writes in English—as does another Dutch 
novelist, Mr. A. Schade van Westrum. 


“There is tobe an édition de luxe of Mark Twain's “ Following 
the Equator” limited to 250 copies. The pages have been sent 
abroad for Mr. Clemens to sign. 


Mr. Henry James has purchased a house in the picturesque 
town of Rye, England, where he intends to make his home. He 
has spent his summers in Rye for some time past. One of his 
neighbors is Miss Ellen Terry, whose house, though a mile 
away at Winchelsea, is in plain sight from Mr. James's gate, the 
road is so level and straight between them. 





Mr. Lane is publishing in one volume an English translation 
of four letters which Zola has recently addressed to the public of 
France on the Dreyfus case. 


Lord Tennyson is writing additional notes on his father’s 
poems, which will be published during the next two or three 
years. One of the incidental effects of this publication will be to 
save the copyright of Tennyson's earlier poems up to “ Maud,” 
which would otherwise expire at the end of the century. What 
Lord Tennyson regards as the most sacred part of his task, it is 
said, is the careful preservation of his father’s homes. He has 
left the study at Farringford just as it was in the time of the 
Laureate’s life. While studious to make the house homelike and 
inhabitable, he has left everything, especially the pictures, in the 
places that his father chose, 





Mrs. Humphry Ward's new novel will be ready in May. 





Dr. Max Nordau has been interviewed by The Review of Re- 
views on the Jewish situation in France. He says that that 
country is “simply marching towards a newSt. Bartholomew’s Eve, 
to a massacre which will only be limited by the number of Jews 
whom the Catholics can find to knock on the head. I believe, 
and I declare most emphatically, that the slightest relaxation in 
the present display of force on the part of the Government would 
lead to a general slaughter of the Jews throughout the country. 
The massacre would only be limited by this: that it is not in 
France, as in other Latin or Ligurian countries, an easy matter, 
as it is in the Slavonic and Teutonic countries, to distinguish the 
Jew from the Christian.” 


« Eastern Journeys,” by the late Charles A. Dana, is to be 
published immediately by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. It describes 
els i i to Jerusalem, and will 
be uniform with Mr. Dana’s «« Art of Newspaper Making.” - 
the interesting and important announcements of 

ie, Brown & Co. are the “ Memoirs of James Kent, 
LL.D.,” late Chancellor of New York, by his great-grandson, 
William Kent of the New York Bar; “ The 's Henchman,” 
a chronicle ofthe sixteenth century, “ brought to light and 


| 


édited ” by John Fourcade Fraser; a popular edition of Sienkie- 
wicz's “ Fire and Sword,” uniform with the popular edi- 
tion of « Quo Vadis,” of which over 100,000. were sold in eight 


we and.“ Ha a Fellah,” by Henry Gillman, whose. 
weeks; "Palestine ‘has gi yap “7 red boon ame 
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of the author's experience as a kindergartner, and is intended 
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seeing and knowing the people and the country. The same firm 
announce that the édition de luxe and Champlain Edition of the 
Works of Francis Parkman, each in twenty volumes, will be 
completed in March; and the publication of a new edition of the 
Romances of Alexandre Dumas, the D’Artagnan Edition, in fifty 
volumes, with more than 150 plates, will be begun in April. 

Dr. Nicoll says that Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s wid~w and step- 
children are going over to London, They have not yet suc- 
ceeded in selling the house in Samoa, although he believes they 
are willing to accept a far smaller sum than was expended upon 


- it. One of the most intimate of Stevenson’s early friends is writ- 


ing a book upon him, which will probably appear in the 
autumn, 





A correspondent sends us this record of an attempt to ascer- 
tain the date of birth of the distinguished Italian historian, Cesare 
Cantu, who died in 1895.— 

December 1804 is given by.‘ Men and Women of the Time” 
(edition of 1895); 5 Sept. 1805, ‘Library of Universal Knowl- 
edge ” (1882), “Larousse” (1867), ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Gen- 
erale " (1863) and « American Cyclopedia” (1873); 2 Dec. 1805, 
by “ Vapereau” (1892) and “Annual Cyclopedia” (1895); 8 
Sept. 1807, by “Johnson” (1894) and 8 Dec. 1807, by “ Brock- 
haus ” (1892), ‘‘ Chambers ” (1888) and « Meyer's Hand-Lexikon ” 
(1893). Can anyone give us the correct date and assure us of its 
correctness ? 





The second paragraph of Mr. W. H. Johnson’s communica- 
tion, “ Slipshod English,” in our issue of Feb. 19, should have 
commenced with the word “So.” The error was purely typo- 
graphical. 





The first (January) number of Le 7héétre contains an article 
on “Cyrano de Bergerac,” the play by M. Edmond Rostand 
which has had such great success with Coquelin in the title réle. 
There is a portrait of Coquelin, in character ; and a very compli- 
mentary letter on M. Rostand from the actor. There is also an 
equally appreciative letter from Mme. Bernhardt about M. Octave 
Mirbeau, author of ‘Les Mauvais Bergers,” and an article on 
the play by Jules Heret. Other features of the paper are an in- 
troduction by Francisque Sarcey, and accounts of «Les Maftres 
Chanteurs ” and “‘Sapho.” The paper is fully and admirably 
illustrated, containing several colored pictures. 





Mr. R. H. Russell, the publisher of artistic books, will remove 
at once to more comfortable and convenient quarters in the Ban- 
croft Building, at 3 West 29th Street. The G. W. Dillingham 
Co. have just removed to 119 West 23d Street. 





The Macmillan Co.’s announcements include Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson’s “ Tales of the Enchanted Islands of the Atlantic,” treat- 
ing of early Irish, English, Spanish and other traditions of the 
Happy Islands of the West; Four-Footed Americans, with their 
Non-Footed and Wing-Handed Kin,” by Mrs. Mabel Osgood 
Wright, edited by Mr. Frank M. Chapman, with seventy-two 
original illustrations by Mr. Ernest Seton Thompson; “ Stories 
from the Classic Literature of Many Nations,” by Bertha Palmer; 
and ‘« Topics on Greek and Roman History,” for use in secondary 
schools, by Principal A. L. Goodrich. 


Mrs. Wiggin’s “‘ Penelope’s Progress,” which will be issued by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in March, describes a tour in Scotland, 
mostly in and around Edinburgh. Col. Higginson’s « Cheerful 
Yesterdays ” is also promised for this month. Dr. W. E. Griffis 
has written .a moderate-sized book on ‘The Pilgrims in their 
Three Homes—England, Holland, and America.” It will have 
several interesting pictures. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish five books to-day. 
‘From the Other Side: Stories of Transatlantic Travel,” by Mr. 
Henry B. Fuller, author of ‘The Chevalier of Pensieri-V.ani,” 
«‘ With the Procession,” etc., contains four stories—*' The Great- 
est of These,” «‘ What Youth Can Do,” « The Pilgrim Sons” and 
“ Pasquale’s Picture.” «Tales of Trail and Town,” by Bret 
Harte, is a collection of eight stories, part of them located in 
California and part in Europe. ‘The Children of. the Future,” 
by Nora A. Smith, author (with Mrs. Wiggin) of « The Repub- 
lic of Childhood,” « The Story Hour,” etc., is the direct outgrowth 














to aid mothers, teachers, and all who have to do with children. 
The second series of “Letters df Victor. Hugo,”, edited by Paul 
Meurice,,, the _first .of, whith, appeared in November, 1896, 
is rich ,in literary, interest. As No. 123 of the. Riverside Lit- 
erature Series, Lowell's essays on “ Democracy,” ‘On a Certain 

Condescension i in Foreigners” and “ The Study of Modern Lan- 
guages ” are reprinted with notes. 


'« The Whist Reference Baok,” a a work of nearly 600 pages, by 
Mr. William“ Mill ‘Butler, is:in the press of John C. Yorston\& 
Co. of Philadelphia. There will be two editions—one an édition 
de luxe, ‘Mr. Butler has spent three years in the preparation of 
the book, which containg sixty portyaits of whist celebrities, in- 
cluding: one.of ‘Lord Folkestone, who was the first to inculcate 
the scientificsstudy of whist, in England, in 1728. It is repro- 
duced fromthe family portrait in possession of the-Countess of 
Radnor,- and is now published for the first time. Another 
feature is a.colored frontispiece in Mr. Maxfield Parrish’s very 
individual i 


The Stevenson Memorial Fund in this country has increased 
some $200 since Jan. 5, and now amounts ‘to $1325, with only 
the « Aes Triplex ” to be paid for. Subscriptions will close on 
March 31. : 


Mr..Edmund Gosse has made considerable progress with the 
Life and Letters of Dr. John Donne, the famous poet and Dean 
of St. Paul’s. _He has the advantage of using Dr. Jessopp’s un- 
published notes and collections. The work, which will be copi- 
ously illustrated, will be published in London by Mr. W. Heine- 
mann and here by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 





Mr. Davis's new serial, «“The King’s Jackal,” which is to be- 
gin in Scribner's in April, illustrated by Mr. Gibson, is full of the 
characters Mr. Davis particularly delights in—a banished king in 
need of funds, who organizes a daring plot to get them; a young 
American girl with a great deal of money, a modern prince with 

_ medizval notions, an adventuress, and a dashing newspaper cor- 
respondent who has been everywhere, knows everything, and 
can slap kings on the back. The scene is laid in Tangier. 
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“The Columbia and Cooper Union free lectures for the month 
of March, to be delivered by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, on con- 
setutive Tuesday evenings, began on March 1. The subjects 
are “ A Great Man of Letters,” “« The Education of the Hero,” 
‘‘Some Hints from Nature,” ‘‘ Education and Business” and 
«Literature as a Personal Resource.” \ 

H i 
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Publications Received 


Aids to the Devout Life. = Longmans, Green & Co. 
Arnold, S, L. and C. B. Gil Stepping Stones to Literature 
‘Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Bates, Lois. Games without aren for Children, 60c. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Benson, E. F. The Vintage. $1.2 ‘Hi & Bros. 
Brandes, George. William Shakespeare : A Critical Study. 2 vols. 

Macmillan Co. 


Castle,-Agnes and Egerton. The Pride of Jennico. ‘$1.50. Macmillan Co. 
Coapesate > John aay pe ange | and oer Essays. $r. =~ S Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Ciceronis, M. Tull us de Amiciti Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
Cleveland, Lucy. The Scarlet-Veined, pb Other Poems. 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co, 
Cook, A. S._ The Province of English rig oF An Address Delivered at the 


nay Lan Assoc. of America, December, 1897: * 
Coo ‘hoe Last of the Mohicans. University Pub. Co. 
Cou jilliam. The Works of Horace. $1.75. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Davenport, H.J. Principles of Grammar. 65c. Macmillan Co. 
D’Ervieux, L. Les Renaissances de L’Ame. Lemcke & Buechner. 


Drey, Sylvan. A Theory of Life Deducted from the Evolution Lg = 4 
.,P.. Putnam’s Sons. 


Fairman, James. Essays on Art. Pittsburg, pi i. ap oye ae. 
Farrar, F. Allegories. $2. ; ‘Longmans, Gree 
Fessenden, Laura D. A Colonial Dame. ‘- * "Rind! McNally Bee. 
Hayne and Webster. The Great Debate. Ed. by L. Swift. Hite 
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